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“WITHIN THE PARTY.” ~ 

T is sometimes said by Republicans who 
| athinit that the political prospect is much 
fuirer than it was at the close of the year, 
and that a decided reaction has begun 
ugainst dangerous tendencies in the party, 
that the malign ecleiment will yet regain the 
coutrol, and that it will determine the ac- 
tion of the next Convention. They do not 
suppose necessarily that the President will 
be renominated, because no sensible man 
doubts that such an act would annihilate 
the party, but they do think that the sup- 
porters of the third term and the friends of 
force bills and Arkansas ‘Interference—in a 
word, the BUTLER policy—will prevail. We 
do not share these apprehensions, It was 
fortunate that the signal reverses of the 
Republicans came when they aid, in the 
middie of the Presidential term, because 
they have lett ample time for reflection 
both upon the meaning of the catastrophe 
and the remedy. That this time has not | 
been lost is evident. There is a very gen- 
eral conviction in the party that its old 
unity and zeal can be and will be restored, 
aud that nothing is. more toolish than the 
dream of any third party movement. 

The experience of New Hampshire, where 
the Republican Convention spoke with en- 
tire distinetness upon the chief questions of 
the hour, must be the guide of all Republic- 
ans who would co-operate in the restoration 
of the party prestige, Noevasions upon the 
third-term question, for instance, upen the 
part ef any orator or newspaper, can serve 
any good purpose” While the President 
clines to speak, it is worse than useless for 
any friendly editor to draw conelusionus from 
his silence. Nothing is easier for the Presi- 
dent than to satisfy curiosity as to his own 
feeling in regard to the third term—nothing 
mere needlessly injurious to the party than 
hissilence. ‘The policy of saying nothing be- 
cause it is only the opposition that demands 
an eXplanation is a policy of pride, not of 
Wisdom. To kndéw when the cry of the op- 
position afiects your own party ts a most 
usefnl knowledge, if if is combined with 
the determination to baitile the evil inth- 
ence, We have little donbt that candidates 
for Congress will have to detine their posi- 
tion upeniigris subject very clearly, nor any 
doubt that-if they do, their success will be 
juuch more assured. 

There has been a great deal of harmless 
niurth at the proposttion of retorm * within 
the pacty.” Will any man who does not 
Wish to see a Democratic restoration in 1376 
snyvest in what other way Republican vic- 
tory isto be secured? Yet, without this re- 
form, What arethe chances of that victory ? 
If the election of last autumn had been a 
general election, would it have resulted as 
Republicans wish? To contest the field in 
1876, with the influences that were domi- 
nant in still controlling the party, 
would be mere suicide. There must there- 
fore be reform within the party or defeat, 
And with such an alternative, the character 
of the reform demanded is evident. The 
cnuses that divided us in 1*72 and in 
must be removed, The division of 1°72 can 
not be explained by the word “sorehead,” 
because even if that could “show why cer- 
tain. leaders departed, how can it explam 
the defection of followers? Besides, every 
man who is not satisfied with saying “ sore- 
head” as the sole key to the secession of 
that year, and who knows how many sip- 
cere and intelligent men shared the discon- 
tent and joined the opposition, knows also 
that at the opening of this year the possible 
Republican secession was appalling. 

ahe reform within the party must be such 
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| take the risks of Democratic success rather 
than to connive longer at what was felt to 
be the impolicy and worse of certain Repub- 
lican tendencies. To speak frankly, there 
were a very great many Republicans of 1-72 
who in the beSinning of this year said that 
if Repnblean leadership were'to be longer 
represented such gentlemen as BUTLi R, 
CHANDLER, CARPENTER, and many more, 
they really preferred to take the chances of 
such a leadership as that of TILpEN, 
MAN, and Beek, To urge upon such men 
the perils of the Democratic tendency, and 
of the counsels that were sure to control 
the party, was to invite the reply that the 
better traditions and tendencies of the Re- 
publican party are of small account if they 
can not secure a corresponding leadership. 
But many of the men most obuoxious to this 
criticism and feeling have been deteated, 
and many of the measures which they 
strongly favored have not been approved 
by the party in Congress or in the conntry. 
We see no reason to suppose that the spirit 
Which has begun this reaction will decline, 
and for this, amtong other reasons, that the 
managers know very well the character of 
the party, and that it will not be disciplined 
and driven, like the mass of Democrats, to 
the tap of the party drum, They under- 
stand, therefore, that if the action of the 
Convention should show that the influences 
which have been repudiated were still in 
the ascendant, defeat would be assured. 
They must therefore act so as to regain the 
hearty support ef all dissatisfied Republic- 
ans. 

The present prospect seems to be that 
both parties will make strong and person- 
ally unexceptional nominations. Both are 
playing for a great stake. The Republicans 
are very resolute to retain the great power 
which they have beld so long, and which, 
upon the whole, they have exercised so be- 
neficently, The Democrats, eager and giddy 
with hope, burn to seize onee more the pub- 
lic patronage, and, covered with the shame 
and guilt of theif political record, seek to 
commend themselves to what is amusing- 
ly called “ conservative” sympathy. ‘To do 
this they must offer the most plausible front. 
They will not nominate a man of a doubttil 
war record, or a declared repudiator, or who 
has openly opposed the new amendments. 
They are not likely to repeat their blunders 
ot the last fifteen years; and if they should, 
the situation does not authorize the Repub- 
licans to trust to the folly of them adver- 
They 
too will name some man whose character 
is his platform, They will declare a polices 
of which he will be the type... And his elec- 
tion will prove that the American people 
wijl never again restore the party that sus- 
tained human slavery and plunged the coun- 
try jute civil war, 


saries instead of their own wisdom. 


MR. WEED AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE, 

Mr. TucrtoW Weep has written a letter 
to the Herald upon the fuilure@6f the civil 
service reform, in which he quotes an eur- 
lier letter, prophesying that event and ap- 
plauding it in advance. In that letter Mr. 
WrED, ascribes the movement for reform 
to disappointed politicians, and as imposed 
upon the Republican party by Liberal and 
Democratic clamor, But the chief mover 
was Mr. JENCKES, of Rhode Island, whom 
Mr. Weep would certainly not describe as 
a “sorehead” in any sense. Mr. WEBSTER, 
forty years ago, denounced the party system 
of appointments as full of peril to the gov- 
ernment, And the purpose of the move- 
ment of Mr. JENCKES was approved by all 
intelligent Americans who were familiar 
with the reform in England. Its adoption 
by the Repnbhean partyin the Philadelphia 
platform of If72 was Me not to the Dem- 
ocrats and Liberals, but to the President, 
whom the Convention renominated by ac- 
clamation, and who had urged it apon Con- 
gress in every annual Message while Mr, 
Scuurz and Mr. SUMNER were in full Re- 
publican communion, 

Mr. Weep said in the same letter that 
the rule laid down by Mr. Jerrrrson in all 
civil service appointments was the golden 
one. His question was, Is he. honest, capa- 
ble, and faithtul to the Constitution?) There 
could be no better rule. Dd General JacKk- 
SON follow it? Did General HARnison ? 
Has any President since JACKSON ever fol- 
lowed it? Is it the rule in anw enstom- 


house or post-office known to Mr. Werp? | 


Are men retained hecause they are honest, 
capable, and faithfal to the Constitution, 
if of the other party? Are they appoint- 


ed for that reason if they vote the wrong 


way? Instances there may be. But is it 


the golden rule of the service?) Mr. Werep 
The system of party 
patronage, then, after anu experience of more 
than forty years, having totally failed to 
secure an observance of JEFFERSON'S gold- 
eu rule, the civil service reform is an ettort 


would not assert it. 


as will regain those who are disposed to ¢ to secure it in another and more promising 


way. Mr. WEED truly says that we ought 
to elect capable and enlightened rulers, and 
require them to appoint honest and capable 
men. Nothing can be more true, But the 
chief impediment to such elections is the 
civil service system of patronage. 

Mr. WEED’s theory is excellent. It is 
only the practice of Which we complain. 
The appointing power ought, as he justly 
remarks, to inquire if its appointees are 
hanest, capable, and loyal, and be satisfied 
if they are. Then when a vatancy occurs 
—not when it turns men out at the com- 
mand of a Ward conumittee or a Representa- 
tive or Senator in Congress—appvoint only 
men of the Jeffersonian qualifications, If 
such was the practice, if such was the pos- 
sibility of the practice in the present situ- 
ution of afiairs, there would be no need and 
no demand of civil service reform. But 
the President, who can not possibly kuow 
any thing of most of the persons whom he 
Inst appoint, and must therefore depend 
pon advice, knew that the advice was gen- 
erally interested, and therefore sought to 
reach the desired end by better means. 
That is civil service reform. It is one of 
the surest and most efficient means of secur- 
ing the election of the very men whose elec- 
tion Mr. WrED justly thinks to be essential 
to the public welfare. 


THE NEW POSTAL TAX.: 

Tr the late Congress had carefully sought 
for some peculiarly odious act with which 
to end its career, it could not have fouid 
one more certain to produce public indig- 
nation and detestation than the doubling 
of postage upon transient newspapers, mag- 
azines, pamphiets, books, and occasional pub- 
lications of every kind. The members had 
just substantially restored the franking 
privilege, and then turned about and laid 
this heavy burden upon the clerk and the 
mechanic, who, having read their paper or 
magazine, Wish to send it to the mother or 
the sister somewhere else. It is a wanton 
and foolish tax upon knowledge, sure to de- 
feat its alleged purpose of increasing the 
reverue, and to end only in universal dis- 
satisfaction, The passage of the amend- 
ment was due to the headlong and blind 
rush in which the appropriation bills are 
passed’ at the last moment of the session: 
taxes are laid and enormous sums appropri- 
ated in reckless ignorance, and the closing 
hours of Congress are usually a parody upon 
ibtelligent legislation, 

The history of this new postal act is very 
simple and very shameful. On the l#th of 
February of this year Postmaster-General 
JEWELL wrote to Senater RaMsay, of the 
Post -ottice Committee, the subject of 
merchandise in the mails. He stated that it 
did not now seriously obstruct por threaten 
to obstruct mail transportation upon rail- 
reads, but that it was embarrassing upon 
some of the trunk stage routes. He said 
that the law had been so long in operation 
that changes were difficult, but he finally 
stiygested that “the rate of postage on mer- 
chandise be doubled.” Now “ merchandise” 
is included under third-class mail matter, to 
which belong 


“All pamphlets, occasional publications, transient 
newspapers and magazines, hand-billx, posters, un- 
senied circniars, prospectuses, books, book mannu- 
scripts, proof-sheets, corrected proof-sheeta, maps, 
prints, engravings, blanks, flexible patterns, samples 
of merchandise, sample carde, photographic paper, 
letter envelopes, posta] envelopes and wrappers, cards, 
plain and ornamental paper, photographic representa- 
tions of different types, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, 
aud scions,” 


Mr. Banas, the General Superintendent of 
the Railway Mail Service, stated, on the l-th 
of February, that the deticiency in the Post- 
oflice revenues was not due to this matter 
of the third class, of which twenty-four 
pounds in thirty consist of transient publi- 
cations, manuscripts, ete. Mr. BANGS ad- 
vised that if any change were made, it 
should be in the increase of rate, “ making 
it, however, x cents for each ounce or frac- 
tional part thereot.” 

The Senate rejected a proposal by Mr. 
TAMSAY to increase the postage rates, but on 
the night of the 3d of March, at the last mo- 
ment, when there is no time for considera- 
tion, discussion, or intelligence, and when 
members are only too eager to vote upon 
any pending proposition in order to secure a 
chance for their own bills, Mr. HaMiLtN, of 
Maine, introduced a very quiet little amend- 
ment, merely changing the words “two 
ounces” in the regulation for third-class 
matter to“ounce.” It was very simple and 
very modest. It merely doubled the rate 
on every thing ineluded in the third class. 
Had he followed Mr. JEWELL’s sngyestion, 
Mr. HAMLIN would have said * merchandise” 
in the third class; but that was unwise, for 
it would have necessarily provoked inquiry. 
Mr. SARGENT, of California, moved to lay the 
uinendment on the table. Mr. HAMLIN then 
said that he had “an express recommenda- 
tion” of the Postmaster-General in its favor. 
lic, added that it would “operate as no 
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hardship whatever upon persons whom we 
design to benetit by allowing merchandise 
to go throngh the mails.” That is, it is no 
hardship to make poor people pay six cents 
instead of three, and eight cents instead of 
four, in sending transient papers and period- 
icals. “ Let us replenish the Treasury,” said 
Mr. HAMLIN, who, we believe, voted for the 
restoration of the franking power. Mr. 
West said that the amendment proposed to 
make the carriage of merchandise sixty-four 
cents on four pounds instead of thirty-two, 
and that the Senate had voted it down when 
it came from another quarter. Mr. HAMLIN 
retorted, The Vice-President reminded the 
Senator that his time had expired. “The 
amendment was agreed to.” It came into 
the House, and was read. Mr. Garrire.p 
said that it met the concurrence of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. “ The amend- 
ment was concurred in.” 

Last year, it will be remembered, the law 
was changed to compel all newspapers, ex- 
cept within the county, to pay their own 
postage in advance. The rates of the third- 
class matter were already tixed. With the 
beginning of the year traders of many kinds, 
dealers in small light ware, seeds, music, en- 
gravings, and book and magazine publisli- 
ers, make their contracts, agreeing to sup- 
ply certain articles at certain rates, postage 
paid. Now Mr. HAMLIN and Mr. GARFIELD, 
with the Senate and the House, double the 
postage and destroy the profit. The fur- 
ther effect upon the senders of transient 
papers and all the articles enumerated in 
the third class, we have already mentioned 
If this amendment was ignorantly adopicd, 
ignorance is no excuse. It was sustained 
by men of all parties, but the Republican 
party is responsible. The view of that par- 
ty is the true view, that the Post-oftice is 
in a degree a means of facilitating educa- 
tion and diffusing intelligence. It has also 
pronounced against the franking privilege 
But a Republican Congress laid this wantor 
tax upon the cheap dissemination of knowL 


-edge at the same time that it partially re 


stored the frank. One of the first acts of 
the next House, which is Democratic, will 
undoubtedly be the repeal of this ill-advised 
law, and we shall see if Mr. HAMLIN can per- 
suade the Republican Senate to refuse itg 
agreement, 


AN AMERICAN CARDINAL. 


THE appointment of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of New York to be a cardinal ia 
his Church is significant as showing the in- 
crease and growing importance of that cde- 
nomination in the United States. Even in 
New England, where fifty years ago there 
were but three priests, there are now a mill- 
ion Catholics, with an archbishop, five bish- 
ops, and about four hundred and fifty priests. 
The chief facts in regard to this Church are 
that the members are very largely of tor. 
eign birth, of a low average education, very 
strictly organized and led by their clergy. 
These would be matters of comparative in- 
difference in a country of free institutions 
and public schools, except for the furthe: 
Cisagreeable fact that this Church, with 
such a membership and discipline, with a 
foreign head claiming to be the infallible 
vicar of God, alone among the ecclesiastical 
organizations in the country, has a distinct 
and paramount political policy; and as its 
vote is immense, compact, and managea)le, 
it holds out a constant and most seductive 
bribe to political parties to yield to its terms. 

The political object of this Church—of its 
clergy rather than of its members, for it is a 
Church in whose government and the deter- 
mination of whose policy the members have 
no part—is the overthrow of the non-secta- 
rian public-school system, and the sulstitn- 
tion of schools in which the priests are to 
be the teachers. The purpose of this plan 
is to commit the children during their ten- 
der and formative age to the sole direction 
of the priests, and to make them “ good 
Catholics,” and to do this with the consent 
and connivance of the State. With the 
steady increase of the members of the Church 
this peril becomes more positive, becatse the 
value of its vote to any party increases in 
the same degree. Moreover, a purpose of 
this kind is never relaxed by an ecclesiastic- 
al body which sees, as the Roman clergy 
see in this country, that the association of 
the children of all seets in the common 
schools tends to the breaking down of sec- 
tarian barriers, and consequently to inde- 
pendence of clerical control, The countries 
of LKurope are shaking off the Roman inter- 
ference, as in Austria and in Italy itself, aud 
even in Spain, while in Germany BisMak« Kk 
brushes aside its various pretenses to med- 
dle in the government. As this ascendency 
declines in Europe, the priesthood hopes to 
restore it in America. It is a design with 
which, so far as it is religious only, we havo 
nothing todo. But as it is a political poli- 
cy, every American tax-payer and voter 13 
Vitally interested in it. 
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the Archbishop of New York was made a 
cardinal, Father WALKER, a member of the 
Jesuit order which now controls the Church, 
ached in New Yerk upon the public 


re 
We quote from the report of his 


sc hor is. 
sermon 


~ 

« Woe be to the parents who send their children to 
these public achools! Woe be.to those who secretly 
favor them in their hearts! I would not like to be in 
their places on the day of judgment. The public 
schools are the nurseries of vice. They are godless 
schools, and they who send their children to them can 
not expect the mercy of God, They ought not to ex- 
pect the sacraments of the Church in their dying mo- 
ments. I hope you and I will live to see the day when 
it will be anderstood that parents who commit this 
great sin will be refused the sacraments of the Church. 
‘What! let them die without the rites of the Church ?’ 
you will ask. Yes, I say so. I would as soon adminis- 
ter the sacraments to a dog as to such Catholics, Did 
vot Jesus Christ suffer one of His apostles to die with- 
out the rites of the Church, in despair? So would I 
let these wretched Catholics perish. Catholics! They 
are no Catholics....I tell you, Catholics, you do not 
realize the dangers to your children. The great effort 
of the enemy of God's holy Church in these days is to 
get control of the education of the youth in the hope 
of thus counteracting the blessed influence of the 
priests of God. The enemy has abandoned every oth- 
er effort. Look to it, then, that you fall not a victim 
to his insidious arts.” ~ 


He added that there were a million of 
Catholics in New York and Brooklyn, and 
hundreds of thousands more in the State, 
and asked how they could fail if they unit- 
ed in demanding their “rights.” The ser- 
mon is a timely exhortation to serious re- 
flection. 


A very large part of the Democratic vote 


is drawn from the membership of the Roman 
Church. It is to the Democratic party that 
the Church in this State has owed the enor- 
mous gifts of the public money and proper- 
ty that have been made to it. As further 
concessions are demanded by the increasing 
strength of the vote, they will be granted, 
because they can be refused only at the peril 
of losing the vote. The permanence of the 
public-school system is therefore directly 
menated by Democratic success, for no ob- 
ject is so dear to the political managers of 
the Church as the overthrow of the schools, 
The Pope, in his speech upon appointing the 
archbishop a cardinal, said, alluding to Ita- 
ly: “ The educational institutions have been 
withdrawn from the watchfulness of the 
Church, and in youth, which should be the 
seed-time of virtues, vices are rooted in 
schools subjeet to the civil power. There 
is education without faith, without religion, 
according to a baleful worldly wisdom.” It 
is to the schools subject to the civil power, 
and wholly withdrawn from “ the watchful- 
ness of the Church,” that very much of the 
greatness, freedom, and prosperity of this 
country is due, and it is to the same ecclesi- 
astical watehfulness over the schools that 
so much of the degradation of Italy is at- 
tributable. 

There is often a reluctance to speak of 
this ecclesiastical plot against the schools, 
as if to expose it and to discuss it were to 
meddle with religious liberty. On the con- 
trary, religious liberty demands its full ex- 
posure and total defeat. The priest who 
engages in politics submits to the condi- 
tions. It is not the man who believes in 
transubstantiation and the immaculate con- 
ception of MARY that we oppose. His right 
to his faith is unquestioned and unquestion- 
able. But it is he who seeks to destroy the 
public-school system, the corner-stone of 
American institutions, who should be de- 
nounced as a public enemy. 

THE PINCHBACK CASE. 

Tne Senate postponed a decision upon 
the question of Mr. next 
December. It was understood that had the 
vote been pressed, the seat would have been 
refused to him. The Senators, therefore, 
who earried the motion to postpone had <de- 
cided that PincuBackK ought not to be ad- 


mitted. What is gained by the postpone- 
ment? Nothing but further debate and 
confusion. No new facts can be presented, 


and certainly no fresh arguments. The case 
is as clear in March as it can be in Decem- 
ber: and if, as is now suggested, PINCHBACK 
and his friends fear that if the WHEELER 
compromise be carried into effect the Legis- 
lature may choose some other person as 5en- 
ator, the postponement will only produce ¢ 
more resolute opposition to the comprouiise, 

There were many able speeches during 
the debate, but norie whic’ went closer to 
the heart of the matter thon the brief ad- 
dresses of Senator FERRY, of Gonnecticnt, 
and the new Senator, Curistiag@y, of Mich- 
igan. The tone of both was@fhost admira- 
ble. Senator CHRISTIANCY, whose party 
sympathy and position had bedn somewhat 
questioned, proves to be a Rppnblican of 
the best type—honest, able, and independ- 
ent. In opposing the admission of Mr, 
PINCHBACK and the policy that had been 
pursued in Louisiana, he disclaimed all hos- 
tility to the President and all suspicion of 
him. He showed, what is very often for- 
gotten, that criticism of the course of the 
President on any question, or opposition to 


— 


it, does not necessarily involve any personal 
hostility, and is compatible with great per- 
sonal confidence and regard. Nobody who 
reads the calm and lucid speech of Senator 
CHRISTIANCY can doubt that his view of the 
facts is wholly patriotic and judicial, and 
that he is no more hostile to the President 
than if he had pointed out what he believed 
to be an error in the conduct of a battle. 

If the Senate, after the exhaustive and 
exhausting debate upon this subject, had 
decided that Mr. Prncupack should not 
have the seat, it would have taken another 
forward step toward the pacification of the 
Southern situation, by adopting the view of 
its own committee, that there was no honest 
election in 1872. The compromise which 
recognizes KELLOGG would not be a com- 
promise if it undertook to legitimate every 
thing that has been done. KELLOGG is rec- 
ognized not because he was fairly elected, 
but because some arbitrary arrangement 
was necessary, which included concessions 
on both sides. There is no recognition of 
the Legislature that elected PINCHBACK. 
The action of the Senate was one of those 
good-natured acts that increase the mis- 
chiefs they are designed to alleviate. It is 
substantially a victory for the minority, by 
which nothing has been gained but an op- 
portunity for farther intrigue and corrup- 
tion. 


“PAROCHIAL” AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the frantic denun- 
ciation of the public-school system by the 
Jesuit Father WALKER, a committee on be- 
half of the trustees of Catholic free schools 
of the city of New York has applied to the 
Board of Education to know on what terms 
the said parochial schools may be admitted 
to the benefits of the common-school system, 
subject to its laws, ete., “in such manner as 
may be agreed upon.” The committee state 
that they represent more than fifty schools, 
mostly with large buildings, each capable 
of accommodating from three hundred to a 
thousand children, and that thirty thousand 
now attend the schools. The committee de- 
clare their conviction that upon the right 
intelligence of the people depend the safety 
and prosperity of the country, and that 
with such objects they desire to find a com- 
mon ground of action. The subject was re- 
ferred to a committee, for whose report we 
shall look with great interest, 

The principle which should govern such 
a transaction is plain. The schools passing 
under the control of the public become, of 
course, non-sectarian, like all the schools, 
and the only question is of the sum to be 
paid for the buildings, It is meanwhile the 
duty of the Board to take care that no ar- 
rangement is made by which the public 
money shall be used to support denomina- 
tional schools, The committee state that 
they and those whom they represent pay 
their full share of taxes for the support of 
the common schools, If they urge this as 
a reason for any kind of public support of 
their denominational or parochial schools, 
it is useless, unless they can show that there 
is no public provision of instruction made 
for the children Whom they educate. Then 
they convict the management of the public 
schools, but do not show that sectarian 
schools should be supported. The result 
of the application will be awaited with 
curiosity by the public, for if it is a propo- 
sition to receive the public money without 
placing the schools under public control, it 
is one of the most open and flagrant blows 
yet delivered at the public-school system. 


CARL SCHURZ. 


OvcrR correspondent, Mr. EUGENE Law- 
RENCE, in some recent severe comments 
upon Mr. SCHURZ, gave, as we think, a 
wholly incorrect impression of a passage in 
the speech of that gentleman in the Louisi- 
ana debate. Mr. LAWRENCE, referring to 
the speech, said that Mr. Scuurz “ begins 
now to despair of the republic,” and “ scarce- 
ly hopes to see it survive the Centennial of 
1276.”. We quote the passage which is sup- 
posed to authorize this statement, but which 
really expresses the highest faith in repub- 
lican institutions. The italics are ours. 


** Above all things, gentlemen, indulge in no delu- 
sions as to the consequences of your doings. Be bold 
enough to look this great question for one moment 
squarely in the face. If you really think that the 
peace and order of society in this country can no lon- 
ger be maintained through the self-government of the 
people under the Constitution and the impartial en- 
forcement of conatitational laws; if you really think 
that this old machinery of free government can no 
longer be trusted with ite most important functiona, 
and that such transgressions on the part of those in 
power as now pass before us are right and necessary 
for the public welfare—then, gentlemen, admit that thr 
government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people is a miscarriage. Admit that the hundredth 
anniversary of this republic must be the confession of 
its failure, and make up your minds to change the 
form as well as the nature of our institutions; for to 
play at republic longer would then be a cruel mockery. 
But, I entreat you, do not delude yourselves and others 
with the thought that by following the fatal road upon 
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which we now are marching you can still preserve 
those institutions; for I tell you, and the history of 
struggling mankind bears me out, where the forms of 
constitutional government can be violated with impu- 
nity, there the spirit of constitutional government will 
soon be dead. Who does not know that republics will 
be sometimes the theatre of confusion, disturbance, 
and violent transgressions ; more freqfently, perhapa, 
than monarchies governed by strong despotic rule ? 
The citizens of a republic have to pay some price for 
the great boon of their common liberty. But do we 
not know, also, or have we despaired of it, that in a 
republic remedies for such evils can be found in entire 
consonance with the spirit and form of republican in- 
stitutions and of constitutional government? Let no- 
body suspect me of favoring or excusing disorder or 
violent tranagresasions ; nothing could be further from 
me. But | have not despaired of the efficiency of our re- 
publican institutions, I insist that they do furnish ef- 
Sective remedies Jor existing evils.... 

“I repeat, republican institutiona and self-qovern- 
ment have remedies to right the wrongs occurring, and 
U left to their legitimate action they will prove far more 
efficient to that end than the arbitrary measures we are 
now witnessing.... 

“T have spoken earnestly, Sir, for my feelings and 
convictions on this great subject are strong and sin- 
cere. I can not forget that this republic, which it 
has cost so much strife and so much blood to estab- 
lish and to preserve, stands in the world to prove to 
struggling mankind that the self-government of the 
people under wise laws is able to evolve all necessary 
remedies for existing evils without violating popular 
liberty or constitutional rights. I can not forget that 
if we fail in solving this vital problem, this republic 
will become not a guiding star of liberty, but only an- 
other warning example.” 

We certainly can not regard such words 
and sentiments as these as showing any dis- 
trust of the republic, for they are entirely 
harmonious with much that we have said, 
and we are net conscious of any decline of 
faith in America or republican institutions. 
Of course the opinions of the editor of the 
Weekly upon public questions and public 
men are expressed only in the editorial col- 
unins, 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Georce Curtis has written a 
note to the Avening Post correcting the report 
that he received a thousand dollars from the 
State of Massachusetts for his eulogy on Mr. 
SuMNER. The committee made him a very gen- 
erous offer, as a large appropriation had been 
made by the Legislature for the expenses of the 
memorial services, but he declined to accept it. 

—The French Academy has formally declined 
to correspond or interchange publications or ci- 
vilities of any kind with any of the learned socie- 
ties of Germany. Such was the method adopted 
by this learned body of resenting the German 
indisposition to stand patiently and be whipped 
and plundered in 1870-71. It has been said that 
nothing in all her history is more honorable to 
Rome than her generosity in allowing a statue 
of HANNIBAL to be erected and admired within 
the very city which it was the ambition of his 
life to distress and destroy. Is the contrast here 
noted to be regarded as a fair measure of the de 
cline in manliness and magnanimity of the Latin 
race between the heathen age of HANNIBAL and 
the Christian epech of M‘Manon? . You may do 
any thing to a monkey but pinch his tail; you 
may say any thing to a Haytian but ipsult his 
mother; you may do or say any thing to a 
Frenchman but disturb bis conviction\ that his 
countrymen are the masters of the world in the 
art of war. : 

—The Rev. Dr. W. M. Taytor, the eloquent 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Chureh, calls 
attention in the Congregationalist to a strong trait 
in the character of Dr. Livinestone which has 
been passed over or ouly slightly noticed by re- 
viewers, namely, bis earnest, deep-seated relig- 
ious convictions. Dr. TAYLOR says that the sto- 
ry of his career as missionary and explorer shows 
‘that the under-tone of Livinestone’s life was 
one of deep, earnest, personal communion with 
the Lord Jesus, and that he was animated ever 
by simple trust in Him who is the hearer of 
prayer. His religious convictions formed the 
backbone of his character, and while others will 
be saying much of his work, we direct attention 
to Him who made him for his work. If we-hon- 
or the instrument, shall we not honor more the 
maker of it? Honor to LIvINGsTONEe, we say, 
with all earnestness.and sincerity, but honor a 
thousand times more to the Christ who made 
bim what he was, and sustained him through his 
weary years of loneliness and privatien. And in 
these days, when skepticism is assaulting the 
mercy-seat with argument and sneer, let us point 
its votaries to the dying Livingstone upon his 
knees. It is not so childish a thing, after all, to 
believe the Gospel and to practice prayer.”’ 

—Mr. Joun R. Warp, of Austin, Texas, 
through whom the watch stolen from General 


LAFAYETTE was recently restored to the family, . 


writes the following interesting account of the 
steps he took te communicate with the gener- 
descendants 

“From the time that I obtained possession of the 
watch, in the fall of 1565, up to the winter of Is74, I 
made every effort In my power to restore the watch to 
its rightful ownets, opened correspondence with 
& Co., of Paria, but could effect noth- 
ing through therm I then tried the French minister 
in Washington, but my letter was never noticed. The 
watch was then left with Mr. E. A. Tyier, of New Or- 
leans, in the hope that he might be able tu @pen corre- 
spondence with the Larayerts heirs through some of 
the numerous French residents of that city. But a 
perseverance of over twelve months on his part proved 
of no avail, and I then began to think that there were 
no direct descendants of the illustrions marquia. As 
a last resort, I tank the watch to Washington city, 
and there, through the Kindness of my friemd Dr. E. A. 
Drsoan, of the House Committee on Territories, was 
introduced to Mr. and Mr. Mr. 
at once took a lively interest in the matter, and prom- 
ised to bring the watch to the notice of some of the 
LaravetTre heirs then in Washington. His death, 
which occurred soon afterward, placed the matter in 
other hands, with resnit# already known to the public.” 

—Captain Tuomas Cakp, of Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, is one hundred years old. He played his 
right bower at last election-day by going to the 
polls and voting for—Governor. 

—The funeral of Mrs. Gerrit Samira, at Peter- 
borough, was altogether of a novel character. 
There was no clergyman in attendance, and the 
only services consisted of singing and remarks 
by intimate friends of the deceased. Her neph- 
ew, General JonN COCHKANE, of this city, was 
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resent, and said a few words eulogistic of Mrs. 
Smita. The estate left by Mr. SmrrH was esti- 
mated to be $2,000,000. One half of this was 
given to his wife, the other half was divided be- 
tween their two children. Mrs. Smita made no 
- and therefore her half descends to them 
also. 

—H. K. Browne, the sculptor, has signed a 
contract for a colossal equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral NATHANIEL Greene, of Rhode Island, in 
bronze, for the Capitol Grounds of Providence, 
for which, with the pedestal, he is to receive 
$40,000: 

—Theheirs of the late Hon. C. L. Warn, of 
Towanda, Pennsylvania, have given to Lafayette 
College, Easton, a valuable library of 13,000 vol- 
umes, which is to be known as the Ward Col- 
lection, and will be placed in a room specially 
devoted to it. The college has also recently re- 
ceived a gift of $30,000 from Mr. HALLENBECK, 
of Wilkesbarre. 

—The venerable Dr. LEonarp W. Bacon, pres- 
ident of the late Congressional Council, recently 
preached his fiftieth anniversary sermon in the 
pulpit of the Centre Church of New Haven, of 
which he has so long been pastor. 

—The recent death of Mr. Wrr1zamM Henry 
Dutton, one of the proprietors of the Boston 
Transcript, has not only been a heavy grief to 
his associates in that journal, but has deprived 
Boston of one of the most estimable members 
of its newspaper press. Although not quite 
forty years of age, he had for nineteen years a 
proprietorial interest-in the paper, then—as now 
—one of the most carefully, capably, and indus- 
triously edited in the United States. His incli- 
nation for journalism was shown before he left 
school, when, in connection with one of his 
mates, Davip Lorrxe, he published twent 
numbers of the Sunbeam, a little paper on which 
all the type-setting was done by the boy firm. 
He was, as his associate tells us, “strictly up- 
right, rigidly just, pleasant and brisk in his man- 
ners and movements, dilige.. and prompt, win- 
ning respect and esteem from those with whom 
he had business dealings, and held in universal 
regard in the Transcript office, where, as an ever- 
vigilant and enterprising proprietor, hé was so 
well known and so constantly present and zeal- 
ous.’ 

—The appointment of a cardinal prince for 
our republican land is a novel circumstance, 
Titles of nobility bestowed upon American citi- 
zens are not likely to add to the personal popu- 
larity of those who receive them, and as a prince 
of the papal court, Archbishop M‘CLosKEY must 
part with some of his rights as an American citi- 
zen. The cardinals haye always been both tem- 
poral and spiritual dignitaries. They take pre- 
cedenee of bishops and royal princes; they are 
addressed as eminentissimi—“ your eminence ;"’ 
they must, at Rome, keep a coach and gorgeous 
liveries; they alone elect the Pope. Itis worthy 
of remark that Archbishop M‘CLOsKEY¥ has been 
made a Roman prinee in connection with five 
others of the most violent of the ultramontane 
faction. It is plain that the Jesuits are elated 
with the prospects of the Roman Church in New * 
York, and do not in future intend to confine 
themselves to moderate measures. It is their 
policy in every land to rule or ruin 
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Very little business of importance was done in the 
especial session of the United States Senate for the 
week ending March 2. The Pinchback case was atill 
further debated until March 16, when it was resolved, 
by a vote of 33 to 30, to poetpone further consideration 
until the second Monday in nex t.—March 15 
the Senate adopted a resolution calling on the President 
for information in regard to the proposed emigration 
to the Black Hills.—The Hawaiian treaty was ratified, 
March 13, by a vote of 5? to 12.—March 19a resolution 
offered by Mr. Boutwell was adopted, authorizing the 
special committee to inquire into the several branches 
of the civil service, with a view to the reorganization 
of the sevggal departments thereof, to sit during the 
recess, adimfnister oatha, send for persons, papers, etc. 

The great ice gorge in the Delaware River at Port 
Jervis was broken up and swept away by a flood 
March 17. A portion of the town was inundated, and 
considerable property was destroyed. The suspension- 
bridge was carried away, and the Erie Railroad bridge 
several miles above the town metwith the same fate, 
The destruction of the latter bridge throws over 800 
men out of a The total loea of property 
in the town is estimated at from $50,000 to $100,000. 
Fortunately the people had fair warning of the ap- 
proach of the flood, and no lives were lost. 

A terrific hail-storm swept over many parts of the 
Southern and Western States March 15, doing great 
damage. The town of Rienzi, in Mississippi, was near- 
y destroyed, and several persons were kAled and in- 
jured. In Michigan hail-atones measuring twelve inch- 
es in circumference were afterward picked up. 

Ex-Congreseman Parker has been appointed by the 
President to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Utah Territory. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue French Assembly has elected the Duké d'Andif- 
fret-Pasjuier its President by a vote of 415 out of 598, 
On pesiee the chair the new President read an address 
containing some strongly worded expressions against 
~ Bonapartists, which were loudly cheered by the - 
“ft. 

The natives of Assam, in India, have maseacred a 
surveying party commanded bya British lieutenant, 
and consisting of sixty-three Sepoys and coolies. 

It ia said that the governments of Italy and Germany 
have exchanged views concerning a successor to Pope 
Pius TX. 

The new Ecclesiastical Bill was -read for the firet 
time in the Lower House of the Prussian Diet March 
16. Dr. Falk, Minister of Public Worship, in a speech 
explaining the necessity for fresh legisiation on the 
relations of the state with the Church, dwelt especially 
on the fact that the Pope had authorized the Austrian 
bishops to obey. laws similar to those which he de- 
nonnced in Prussia. The state wae not afraid of the 
Encyclical, but considered the matter serious, and 
would not permit itself to be treated with scorn b 
the Charch. Prince Bismarck made a powerful spee 4 
in support of the bil. He said the maxim that more 
obedience was due to God than to man certainly did 
not mean that more obedience was due to a Pope mis- 
guided by Jesuits than to the king. The government 
was doing its duty in protecting German freedom of 
mind against Rome. The Archbieho; of Cologne, on 
behalf of the whole Roman Catholic episcopate of 
Prussia, petitioned the House not to pass that part of 
the blll which gives the people a share inthe 
tration of local church property. Immediately on re- 
ceipt of this petition the government had ‘the bil! al- 
tered so as to deprive the priests of any share in the 
administration of such property. The main clauses of 
the bill withdrawing state grants from Roman (Catho- 
lic bishops were passed by overwhelming majorities. 
Prince Biemarck, in speaking to this point, insisted 
that it was the imperative duty of the state not to pay 
fomenters of insurrection, 
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It was known here Sunday morning that the Civil Rights Bill had passed both Houses of Congress, and needed only the signature of the President to become a law. On 
that very morning, in Manchester, just across the river from Richmond, a negro woman marched into the Meade Memorial Episcopal Church, just before the 
The lady at once rose, went into the vestry-room, and informed the reetor, Rev. Mr. SAMMs. 
moments, and then determined that, as the easiest way out of the difficulty was perhaps the best way, he would dismiss the congre 


took a front seat beside a lady. 


he did promptly.—New York Times. 


(The first three Chapters of this Story were published 
in Hanven’s Werkry dated February 20, 1875.) 


The Romance of a Back Street 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avctnor or “ Kate Kieny,” “ For Her Saxe.” 
* Poor Hrwanity,” Conrrssion,” 


SkoonD-Covusin Saran,” 
—— 
(BARTER IV. 
CAST DOWN, 

Joun Dax was completely prostrated by El- 
len Morison’s avowal. Ilis strength while 
suddenly deserted him, and he relapsed into the 
old cane-bottomed chair, wrung his hands to- 
gether piteously, and glared at her who had be- 
wildered him by a strange and awful statement. 


What could it mean? What terrible secret 
did it portend? Beneath the every day exterior 
of this monotonous business, the placid surface 
of what had ever seemed to him two gentle, pa- 
tient. nneventful lives, what deadly grievance or 
cruel ill feeling had prevailed ? 

He was in a dream, and stupefied by all its 
wonderments. What mystery of the past, what 
irreparable wrong, could have held those two 
young women in silence for three years, living 
and working together, and sleeping under the 
same roof, and vet never exchanging a word 
with one another ? 

‘* For three vears,” he faltered forth at last, 
‘*and yon two not speaking all the time!” 

‘We have grown used to the position; it is 
not painful to either of us now.” 

‘*But— Will you tell me—" 

‘John, I can not tell you any thing more,” 


| said Ellen, firmly; ‘‘ I have betrayed too much 


| 


already. You ave never likely to know what has 
estranged my sister from me or me from her, 
and why we hate each other very bitterly 

‘*No, no—dont say that; it is not possible— 
you two!” he exclaimed. 

‘* Ask her presently, if von will. Hear what 
she says; repeat to her what I have told yon,” 
said Ellen Morison, excitedly again, *‘ and then 
tell her your own story if you dare.” 

John felt already that he dared not, that in 
the past life of Mary Morison lay the barrier to 
any confession of the wild dream that he had 
had, and to any hope which he had formed. It 
would have been wiser if he had not told the eld- 
er sister—if his avowal had not, as it were, wrung 
forth the secret which these two silent women 
had jealously guarded from the world. He 
thonght he would have been happier to have 


Mr. SAMMS considered the 
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services began, and 
situation for a few 


ation without having any services, which 


lived on in ignorance of so terrible a truth. He 
rose and walked towurd the door in a dream- 
like fashion, as though the vision lasted still 
that had oppressed him. ‘This was not real 
life vet—the stern reality of all his after-time. 
At the threshold he turned, for the sweet pale 
fuee of Marv was looking toward him from the 
half-open door leading into the little parlor: he 
felt that she had left her work and was nearer 
him before he had glanced round. She remem- 
hered him. too. and that was marveloys, consid- 
ering how Ellen had been perplexed at the first 
sight of him. She came toward him at once 
with hands extended and a faint smile of wel- 
come flickering at her lips. 

‘‘Surely it is our old friend John Dax!” 
she cried: ‘‘and he has not deserted us for 
good.” 

‘*Not for good, Miss Mary,” 


stammered the | 
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man, ‘I thought I would come and have a 
ook at the old shop, just for once " he added. 
once!” she repeated, wonderingly. 
€Yes—I am going away presently—unot yet,” 
he said, with a great effort. 
Ww ell, it was kind of you to think of us, John.” 
“As if I was likély to forget you—and your 
sister!” he said; ‘‘as if I haven't been telling 


-her already how I remember the goodness of you 


both when I was without a friend in the world!” 

‘¢ We could not help you much, ” said Mary, 
‘‘but I hope we did our best.” 

«* You saved me,” said John Dax. 

no; you saved yourself—with Heaven's 
help,” anewered Mary, warmly. 

This was unlike a “girl who could bear malice 
in her heart, and live for years in enmity with 
her sister: surely it was Ellen’s fault that the 
great difference had arisen and existed. Mary 
was a woman all gentleness and sympathy. W hy 
had he acted so rashly in the first moments of 
his return, and told Mary’s enemy the great se- 
cret, the great ambition of his life ? 

Looking at Mary Morison, he felt that he 
could not lightly surrender his one hope, or be- 
lieve in all that Ellen had told him. He would 
wait and watch for a while—no one understood 
his real character yet—the shadow of the streets 
was stifl upon him. 

Mary Morison talked to him as to an old 
friend rather than an old servant. She heard 
the little story he had already related to her sis- 
ter, with the exception of the moncy in trust 
up stairs, and concerning that he was silent ; 
and Ellen stole away and left them together. 
The elder sister offered him his chance to speak, 
his opportunity to learn the truth for himself, 
but he would not avail himself of it; he was 
afraid to ask any questions hinging on the past 
or appertaining to the future; he had not the 
courage’ to risk so much again. ‘To tell all that 
was in his heart was to shut away this dear face 
forever from him; he could come no more after 
his mad avowal of attachment. He would be 
more discreet; he would be content with seeing 
her for a while and letting time plead for or 
against him, Under any circumstances, it was 
beyond his strength to say good-by. 

He thanked her for past kindness, as he had 
thanked her sister Ellen, but he hinted not at the 
romance which had brought him to Gibbon Street. 
Ile expressed a wish tolook in at the Gibbon Street 
shop now and then and talk of old times, ask her 
advice and her sister's as to his future course 
in life, and she said that she should be glad to 
see him when he was disposed to visit them. He 
went away almost happy with that assurance, 
until ali that Ellen Morison, had told him rose 
up like a wall between him: ahd his dream-land. 
In his own room in the Waterloo Road he had 
never been far away from them; he was not 
sanguine of results, and his spirits sank to zero 
at the misty prospect lying beyond that day. 


CHAPTER V. 
A TIME OF TRIAL. 


PaTIEence was one of the rare virtues of our 
commonplace hero. He had borne much in the 
old days without a murmur; in the time of his 


" prosperity, and with a new ordeal to face, he was 


still the same uncomplaining individual. He was 
a man content to wait after all. For six monthis 
he had had the courage to keep away from Gib- 
bon Street; for six months more he played the 
part of humble friend, and bided his time, al- 
though in the first impulse of his despair he had 
told Ellen Morison he could not come there. 

True, he had another mission in life at first, 
and this kept him strong. If he were unreward- 
ed by a sign of affection, still he was Mary's friend, 
in a way, and there came no one else to Gibbon 
Street: and the new task that he had set himself 
was to help toward a better understanding between 
the two sisters, and to endeavor by degrees, and 
by some common object of interest, to draw those 
two together who had drifted so strangely and aw- 
fully apart. It was a giant's task, and beyond his 
strength, but he did not learn that readily. He 
had faith in his powers in this direction, and the 
more he saw of the sisters Morison, the less he 
could believe in their unforgiving natures or deep 
seated wrongs, LEither sister apart wags gentle 
and affable, with the rare art of saying kind 
words in a kind fashion ; little acts of neighborly 
attention, of friendly service to folk poorer than 
themselves, told of earnest, thoughtful, charitable 
women as forcibly as in the time when John Dax 
was poor. How was it possible that to each oth- 
er these two should remain obdurate as fate ? 
Poor John was not a philosopher or a man of 
any degree of depth; his little efforts to make 
them friends were exceedingly transparent; his 
futile appeals on trivial matters from one to an- 
other, when by some chance they were together, 
were very plain, and at times awkward, and final- 
ly they brought the schemer into trouble. 

It was Mary Morison who faced him with re- 
proof on this occasion. ‘The days were drawing 
out toward the summer then, and John Dax called 
once or twice a week. 

‘*T have séen for some time, John, that you 
are acquainted with a secret which my sister and 
I had hoped to hide from most people,” she said 
to him one evening. ** Will you tell me why 
you interfere ?” 

“You do not speak. I can not understand 
how so long a quarrel as this can last,” he an- 
swered, readily. ‘* You will not blame me, Miss 
Mary, for trying in my humble way to end it ?” 

should you? ?” she inquired. 

‘Tt ain't natural: you and Miss Ellen should 
be the best of friends.” 

“‘It is unnatural, John, but it is not to be 
prevented. Do not interfere between us, please, 
or—”" 

She paused, and looked steadily at the young 


man, who said, 


- Or what, Miss Mary? Don’t be hard with 
me.’ 

‘**Or it will be my place and hers to ask you 
not to come near us again—to keep away for 
good. For the good,” she added, a moment aft- 
erward, ‘‘ of the three of us.” 

John was crest-fallen. He could do no more 
after this. His own position, wherein he fair- 
ly hoped at times he had advanced a little, was 
in jeopardy, and he could not afford to be dis- 
missed unceremoniously and forever from her 
presence. If he could only save ber from the 
misery of this isolation by taking her to himself; 
if she would step some day from the eternal 
silence and gloom of that dreadful house—it had 
become dreadful to him now, knowing the ill 
feeling that was in it—and let him devote his life 
to making hers more hapr7 thar it possibly could 
be in her home; if she would only pity him—and 
herself! 

Loving Mary Morison very truly, if very mad- 
ly, it became natural on his part to distrust by 
degrees the elder sister, and to fancy that he 
read in Ellen’s thoughtful gaze at him a growing 
dislike toward himself. He had sided indirectly 
with Mary; he had disregarded the advice of 
Ellen; he was there as often as excuses could 
take him to the house; he could not believe in 
any faults of the younger sister bringing about 
the cause of offense or distrust. In his place, 
and despite his effort, there was nq stand to be 
taken on the neutral ground. Love held the 
scales, and turned the balance in Mary's favor. 

** How long is this to last?” Ellen asked of 
him one day. 

‘*Is what to last?” rejoined John, for the 
want of a better reply at the moment. 

“ This wasting of your life,” was the sharp 
explanation proffered. 

** Until I know the truth concerning her.” 

** And yourself, you mean ?” 

“It is very plain to see, but you come here 
with closed eyes,” she said. ‘‘It is as I told 
you in the winter-time, and when you took no 
warning.” 

**T will hear all from your sister; let her give 
me my answer in good time.” 

‘*T am not likely to interfere between vou ; 
but you are not sane, John Dax, to dream on in 
this willful fashion.” 

‘*It is not to be helped now,” John said, 
moodily. 

And it was not. He had erected his idol ; 
had been his task from the days of his vaga- 
bondage, when Mary Morison was first kind to 
him, and when it collapsed it would crush him. 

John Dax was not idle during his term of faith- 
ful service ; in acquiring money he had learned 
the value of it and the necessity of storing it. 
He was not living wholly on his means; he had 
found employment, if not any great degree of 
pay, at a book-binder’s, where he was slowly 
and laboriously, being somewhat dull of applica- 
tion, learning the craft. It would come in handy 
some day, when Mary had learned to like him, 
he thought at times, in the few sanguine mo- 
ments which he had, and to which a kinder word 
or a brighter smile than ordinary would give 
birth. She blushed crimson, and turned her head 
from him at times, too—he was sure of that. Six 
months passed completely, and it was summer- 
time beyond the murky precincts of Gibbon 
Street, when Mary was missing from her cus- 
tomary post. ‘The place behind the counter was 
occupied by Ellen Morison, but the gas was turn- 
ed low in the parlor when the long daylight had 
gone, and there was no one now at work within. 
John noticed this on the first visit, and it was so 
uncommon an occurrence, so out of the common 
track of the dullness of life at the repository, that 
he said, quietly, even nervously, 

** Where's Miss Mary ?” 

The face of the elder sister took a deeper shade 
of gloom as she answered, reluctant'y, 

** She is unwell to-day.’ 

“‘ Not very unwell ?” he asked. 

No, not very, I hope.” 

John was not content with these laconic re- 
plies, but was compelled to accept them. He 
went away in a moody and dissatisfied condi- 
tion, and the next morning he passed round by 
Gibbon Street on his way to business. ‘The house 
was open, but there was no one in the shop or 
parlor, and he sat down and waited, with shak- 
ing hands and quivering lips, for some one to ap- 
pear. His passion had taken a strong hold upon 
him now, and he was a very child in his excite- 
ment: He did not know how weak he was; he 
hardly knew how deep had become his reverence 
for Mary Morison until there seemed some hid- 
den danger threatening her. 

Presently Ellen came down stairs, very pale 
and stern, and stared with surprise at Jolin’s ear- 
ly visit. 

es could not go to work until I knew how your 
sister was,” he said, humbly and apologetically. 

is no better,” was the answer. 

‘Has a doctor been sent for ?” 

** Yes.” 

** What does he say? What does he think ?” 
asked John. 

‘** Hie says she is very weak and low. 

** Pray have further advice. Let me—” 

**She is in good hands. She will have the 
best attention,” Ellen replied, gravely. 

John Dax re-appeared in the evening once 
more, and once more had to wait in the deserted 
shop, wherein the absence of its owner made but 
little difference to the business. He had some- 
thing on his mind now which he wished to un- 
burden to Ellen Morison, and he had been brood- 
ing G@pon it allday, It had stood between him 
and any honest application to work, and, at all 
hazards, he must say it. 

When Ellen came down stairs at last, she said, 
quietly, as if she had expected to find him wait- 
ing there, 

‘* She is no better, John.” 


” 


It was the same information as he had received 
from her in the morning, but it foreboded sadder 
news to him. 

** No better! 

** Hush, hash!” she said, as an expression of 
pain flitted across her face. ‘** It is my duty to 
be calm.” 

**Is she in any danger ?” 

**God knows!” she replied. _‘*The doctor 
tells me there is nothing to fear at present.” 

** At present! ‘Then—” 

She laid her hand upon his arm by way of 
caution. 

** You are too lond-voiced, John, and the sick- 
room is only a few stairs above us. She is sleep- 
irl now; don’t wake her for the world.” 

sa beg pardon—I am very sorry, ” he said, in 
his new confused way; ‘*‘ but you know —oh, you 
can guess how her illness troubles me! 

** Yes,” she said, looking at him sorrowfiully, 
** it is not hard to guess; but-do you think I have 
no trouble too ?” 

**Qh yes, vou must have now, for all these 
long years of injustice toward her.” 

** You are foolish and cruel,” Ellen returned, 
half angrily. ‘* How do you know I have been 
unjust 

** You told me.” 

**It is she, poor woman! who— But there, I 
can not explain to you. You must not talk of it 
at a time like this.” 

** You are kinder in your heart toward her— 
she is lying ill, dangerously ill: you speak to her 
now ?” 

** She does not speak to me,” was the reply. 
‘**'To hear my voice is to aggravate her fever.’ 

** She shall not lie like this, neglected. Who 
is the doctor? let me seek him out; let me tell 
him—” 

‘* Nothing of our lives or of our enmity, if 
enmity it be now,” she said, interrupting him. 
** John Dax, you must not interfere. Leave her 
to me and to God.” 

She put her hands to her face, and murmnr- 
ed some low words, as of a prayer, before she 
took them down again, and John Dax had it not 
in his heart to distress her any more then. It 
was only in the streets, which he paced that night 
till a late hour, that the old doubts came back 
with tenfold force, that he thought down all the 
manifestations of the elder sister's grief, and read 
from the blurred pages of his heated brain a wild 
history of neglect and apathy, possibly revenge. 
He must interfere; he must warn some one of 
Ellen Morison, and of the old feud between hér 
and her sister; he must not remain passive, 
with the woman whom he loved in danger, and 
that other wqman, who surely hated her, her only 
nurse. His distrust was weakened again bv the 
calm force of Ellen Morison’s demeanor, when, 
more white and haggard than herself, he faced 
her the next morning. 

Before he could ask the question she had an- 
swered him, and for the third time with the old 
heart-crushing words, 

**She is no better!” 

**She is dying,” John Dax raved, ‘‘ and you 
are keeping me.” 

‘‘No, no; There is hope—great hope, I pray,” 
said Ellen, ‘* Don't think that, my poor weak 
fellow.” 

** Why do you leave her to herself—that is, 
to yourself—when kind words, kind looks, are 
wanted to keep her brave and strong ?” he cried. 
**Great Heaven! to think I can do nothing— 
that she is lying there without a friend !” 

‘*T am the best friend she has in the world, 
perhaps,” she murmured. 

** It is not true—it can’t be true,” cried John. 
** You have quarreled with her; she never hears 
your voice.” 

‘It would not benefit her now,” said Ellen, 
wildly. 

You are wrong.” 

**No, I am right. She does not know who 
I am, or where she is; she is delirious.” 

John wrung his hands in his despair. He 
would have raved forth again in his grief had 
not Ellen's hand, as on the first day of tribula- 
tion, rested on his arm and checked him. 

‘*T asked you yesterday to leave her to me 
and to God,” she said, very sternly. ‘‘I de- 
mand it to-day as my right.®° You must not 
come again to unnerve me. If you are thus 
childish, you had better keep away for her sake.”’ 

John was awed by her manner. Once again 
the belief that he had misjudged her stole to his 
mind ; once again when he was away from her 
all the doubts returned. By these doubts beset, 
he sought the doctor who attended at the sick- 
house and harassed him with many questions, 
troubling him by injunctions as to secrecy as re- 
garded his visit, and puzzling that worthy but 
small practitioner very much. 

**She is in a critical state.” he said, when 
closely pressed by John Dax's inquiries, ‘‘ but 
in no immediate danger. She may rally sudden- 
ly from the fever even, for she is young.” 

** Is she well nursed —well cash for ?” 

**She has her own sister, Who watches night 
and day. Ellen Morison is killing herself with 
overnursing. ” 

** Tell her so, please.” 

**T have told her so already, but it is no use.” 

John Dax groaned. 

* Are you in any way related to my patient ?” 
the doctor asked, curiously. 

** No, Sir.’ 

** Ah, a sweetheart, perhaps,” he said, with an 
effort to put a cheerful tone upon the subject of 
discourse ; “if so, I hope I may give you per- 
mission to see her in a day or two.” 

‘*No, Sir, not a sweetheart,” he answered, 
mourntully ; ** but if I might only see her—only 
be sure—” 

And then he came to a full stop, lest he should 
do Ellen Morison an irreparable injury by his 
doubts of her. There was innate heroism in 


he cried; *‘and you so calm as 


this weak fellow’s character; he was distrustful, 
but he would not injure her by a word while 
there were only his own doubts to fight against. 

‘The next dav there was the same soul-depress- 
ing’ news; but on the day that followed there 
came hope. 

** She is a little better.” 

On the dav following that she was conscious, 
but very weak. It was the weakness now which 
Mary had to fight against, the doctor had said, 
only a few minutes ago, and from that she might 
sink if great care were not exercised. John 
waited for the doctor, who told him the same 
facts, regarding him very curiously and critically 
meanwhile. 

On the third day of better news Fllen Morison 
came down and faced him with the old grave as- 

‘Not worse ?” he cried, in new alarm. 

** No, not worse.” 

Better, then ?” 

**T hope so.” 

doctor has been ?” 

*“‘Yes. He tells me that Mary is very anxioys 
to see yon.” 

“lo see me!” exclaimed John. ‘‘She has 
thought of me, then—spoken of me?” 

“Yes. Will you go up stairs and see her ? 
Can I trust you to be calm, whatever she says ?” 

** You can. 

“ Her life may be in your hands, remember, 
but she will see younow. 

**] am so glad of that!’ 

** Ah! do not be mistaken in this hour, for the 
truth is very near to you.” 

**Do you know what she is going to say, 
then ?” he asked. 

** Yes, I think I do.” 

John looked inquiringly at her, but she point- 
ed to the narrow stairs on the right of the parlor, 
and he went up them with a faltering: step and 
a heart that beat wildly with surprise, fear, and 
even joy. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CONFESSION, 


Jons Dax went softly into the room where 
the one romance of his life was sinking fast away. 
Sdrely sinking from life, as well as from ro- 
mance, was the wan and wasted figure lving 
there, with two great anxious eyes regarding 
him very wistfully as he entered. 

**Oh, poor Mary!” murmured the man as he 
advanced with noiseless step to the bedside, 
where she seemed to vanish for a while in the 
thick mist which rose before him. 

There was a silence of some moments, for John 
was mastering his emotion and growing brave 
by slow degrees ; he had promised Ellen Morison 
that he would not break down, and was fighting 
hard to keep his word. It would disturb Mary, 
too, and that was of more importance than any 
promise he had made. [Presently Mary spoke, 
and in so faint a whisper that he had to lower his 
head to catch her words. 

** You must not mind my asking you to my 
room, John,” she said, ** but it is hard to guess 
when I may be down stairs again. I have been 
anxious about you for some time—very, very 
anxious to tell you something.” 

**T am listening,” said John. 
there is plenty of time.” 

He sat down by the bedside, and laid his hand 
for an instant on her arm, which was too weak 
to stir beneath his gentle pressure. The mist 
rose up before his eyes again, and his heart beat 
very fast. Was she going to tell him that she 
ee read his secret—he who had made no sign 
of his affection, and had been always grave and 
silent and subservient, like the poor waif whom 
her charity had warmed to love long years ago ? 
Was she going to pity him, and say good-by ? 
Was she going to tell him that with health and 
strength returning she might even learn to love 
him in good time, and that he must take heart 
and grieve for her no longer? Had the feud 
ended between the sisters, as at such a time as 
this it should have done, and had Ellen told her 
of his passion? Was he as near the truth as she 
was nigh unto death in that hour ? 

**You seem to have beep my friend so long, 
John,” she continued—*‘ to be the only one lett 
to me.” 

“You are very kind to say so, Mary. May I 
call you Mary now ?” 

** If von will,” she answered ; ‘‘ if you wish it.” 

** Yes, I wish it,” he murmured; ‘and if it is 
no offense to you,” he added, anxiously, ‘* for, 
after all, I—’’ 

** Yon are the one friend I have,” she repeat- 
ed. ‘** When I came back from all those dreadful 
dreams, I thought of you first as one on whom I 
could rely.” 

** God bless you for that!” 

**T knew you would aid me, and not be too 
severe with me.” 

**] am glad to help, of course,” replied John, 
somewhat bewildered. 

**T can not ask Ellen; vou know I dare not 
speak to her,” she said, in a more excited whisper. 

**Not now? Will she not speak even in this 
hour?” asked John. ‘** Will—” 

‘*Hush! not her fault, but mine,” said she, 
interrupting him. ‘‘I am weighed down by an 
awful oath which I dare not, will not break. 
There is no help for it, unless you help me.” 

it in my power?” 

**T pray it is—I think it is,” she answered. 

“Ah! there is no ey task you can set 
me, Marv,” he cried. 

“You were always warm-hearted, John—kind, 
unselfish, faithful,” murmured Mary. ‘* The lit- 
tle good I ever brought to your life will be repaid 
a hundredfold to-day.” 

** What can I do?” 

**¥You must put your hand on mine again, 
and promise to forgive the poor weak girl lving 


** Don’t hurry ; 
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here before you. * That is the beginning, John, 
of —of all that is to come!” 

She was very feverish and nervous again. In 
the excitement she struggled hard to raise her 
yoice, and he hastened to assure her and to calm 
her. 

‘*T promise to do every thing, Mary; but you 
know—you must know—that | have nothing to 
forgive.” he cried. ‘*Great Heaven! what have 
you ever been to me but the one blessing of my 
life 

‘¢A man different from yourself might learn 
to curse me, John,’ 

‘*No, no.” 

‘‘ For I have been very weak and guilty, and 
it is my crime that has helped to lay me low,” she 
replied. ‘*I—I discovered long ago that there 
was money in that parcel which you left in trust 
to me, and I have spent it all—given it all aw: ay 
to bring back hope to me! Pity me, forgive me. 
| could not live on in my misery any longer!’ 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Waite astronomy has been busy with the 
problem of the sun’s distance, physics has con- 
tributed an independent solution to this ques- 
tion. M. Cornu, of the French Academy of 
Sciences, has repeated the celebrated experi- 
mients on the velocity of light which were pro- 
posed by FoucAULT and Fizgav some twenty- 
tive years ago. He has himself improved the 
method of Frzeav, and his experiments were 
exhaustively conducted, and have been perfectly 
suit essful, 

M. Cornv chose for his two stations the Ob- 
servatory of Paris and the tower of Montlhéry, 
whose distance apart (about fifteen miles) is very 
precisely known, The beam of light passing 
from the observatory fell upon a toothed wheel 
revolving no less than 1600 times per second ; 
a portion of the beam, escaping through the in- 
terval between two teeth, passed on to a re- 
flector at Montlhéry, and returned thence to the 
revolving wheel, f the rotation of the wheel 
during the time required for the light to travel 
to and fro over twice the distance between the 
two stations interposed a tooth in the path of 
the ray, an extinction of the luminous impres- 
sion occurred, and from the known velocity of 
rotation of the wheel, and the known distance 
of the stations, the velocity of light could be 
had. By revolving the wheel at different rates 
this extinction could be made to occur at the 
fourth, filth, sixth, etc., tooth. A great ac- 
cordance characterizes CorNvw’s results, and 
high importance attaches to this delicate re- 
search. All the observations were made at 
night by the aid of a Drummond light, except 
one which was made by sunlight. Exceptional- 
ly still weather was chosen for each experiment. 
From these observations there results a velocity 
for light in vacuo of 500,400 kilometers per see- 
ond (186,700 English miles), with a probable 
error of less than »,, of the whole amount. 
The/solar parallax is directly deducible from 
CorNv's velocity of light in two ways. Thus, 
combining it with DeLamsBre’s value for the 
equation of light, we find a solar parallax of 8.88", 
while BRADLEY'S value of the aberration of light 
gives a parallax 5.88 , and StTRUVE’s value of the 
aberration constant vives M. Corne in 
his elegant memoir gives a summary of the 
values of the sun's parallax as deduced by va- 
rious methods. The harmony of the results is 
marvelous when we consider with how minute a 
quantity we are dealing. The cight values that 
may be thus deduced range between &.SO and 
S.S8'; and it is not likely that the transit of 
Venus will give a much better determination. 


The usual annual mecting of the American 
Fish-culturists’ Association was held in New 
York on the 9th and 10th of February, at the of- 
fice of Mr. GeorGe Snrrarp Page, a leading 
member of the body in question. A large at- 
tendance was present from most parts of the 
country, embracing some of the must accom, 
plisbed and successful fish-culturists of the Unit- 
ed Statesand Canada. Among the more notable 
pers resent were Hon. Ronert B. Roose: 
VEST, president of the association, Mr. A. 8. Co 
LINS, SETH GREEN, Frep Martruer, Dr. HUpson 
and Mr. PrKe, of Connecticut, E. A. BrRacKertT; 
Dr. M. C. Epmunpbs, B. B. Porten, A. A. ANDER- 
son, FL. J. REEpDER, RUDOLPH ILESsSEL, and others, 

Various communications in reference to prac- 
tical pisciculture were presented and discussed 
during the meeting. 

On the 11th of February a meeting of the State 
Fish Commissioners was held at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, called by Professor Barrp, the United 
States Fish Commissioner, the principal object 
being the consideration of the most important 
subjects connected with the labors of the State 
Commissioners. Mr. J. W. MILner, the Assist 
ant Commissioner of Fisheries, read a paper, 
which was considered, and recommended by the 
meeting for publication. 


Considerable attention has heen directed in 
England to the ravages committed on the pota- 
to crop in America by the ** Colorado beetle.” 
The English government has been urged to take 
means to prevent the introduction of the pest 
by prohibiting the importation of American seed- 
potatoes, but, in view of the effect such a meas- 
ure would robably have in raising the price of 
the article in the English market, it has not yet 
taken this step, though it is stated that this 
course has already been or will shortly be pur- 
sued by the governments of Austria and Belgium. 


The report of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History for 1874 has just been published by 
the directors. The rapid progress that has been 
made in the enterprise is best shown by the an- 
nouncement that the corner-stone of the new 
tire-proof building was laid during the year, and 
that the whole will pemeiny be completed in 
the course of the year 1875 

The more important additions to the collee- 
tions of the museum during the year have been 
the conchological cabinet of Dr. Jonn C. Jay, 
embracing 50,000 specimens, and a valuable li- 
brary of conchological works of about 1000 vol- 
umes. Mr. R. A. WirtHovse has presented 2000 
species of American coleoptera. A series of 
sixteen skeletons of the gigantic moas, or fossil 
birds of New Zealand, is now on its way to New 
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been enlarged by the purchase of the collections 
of Indian antiquities made by Dr. E. H. Davis 
and by E. G. SQuIER, and th: it of mineralogy by 
the purchase of a collection of minerals, - 
bracing 7000 cabinet specimens. 

During 1874 813,000 were subscribed for the 
purchase of new and attractive collections, which 
sum was invested in procuring the serics just 
mentioned, There is at present no definite en- 
dowment to meet the expenses of the museum, 
the institution being dependent for this upon 
the contributions of its annual members, who 
pay @l0each. Subscriptions of 2100 and upward 
are reserved for increasing the collections. The 
membership has been angmented during the year 
from 350 to 1100, and it is hoped it will soon be 
sufficiently large to furnish all the means nee- 
essary to secure the best scientitic assistance in 
the various branches of the museum. 

The annual report of the United States Licht- 
house Board for the year ending June 50, 1574, 
has just been published, forming a volume otf 
118 pages, with several illustrations of new light- 
houses and light-ships. 


A correspondent of the Athenaum raises a note 
of warning as to the agpount of reliance to be 
placed upon the offers*6f the King of Siam to 
furnish the necessary quarters and assistairce to 
the English expedition, should one be orgunized 
to visit his country during the approaching 
eclipse in April next. He thinks that, with all 
willingness, the impending political troubles will 
interfere, and that the execution of the royal or- 
der will be intrusted to officials who will proba- 
bly take very little interest in the matter, and 
that it will be well to consider bow far the royal 
aid is necessary in the enterprise, and to rely as 
little as possible upon this aid in the accomplish- 
ment of the mission of such a party. 


We are enabled to give some fuller particulars 
in reference to the Western China expedition, 
which left Rangoon in the middle of December, 
1874, to re-open the old trade route between 
Upper’Burmah and Yun-nan. Colonel Horace 
Browne is commander of the expedition, and 
Mr. Ney E tas is the topograpler. Dr. 
ANDERSON, director of the Imperial Museum at 
Calcutta, has been appointed medical dirggtor 
and naturalist, accompanied by four collectots, 
two zoological and two botanical. At Calputts 
the expedition was provided with a guard of 
fifteen soldiers and two native doctors. 

At Rangoon they were to be joined by an af. 
taché of the British embassy at Pekin anda Chi 
nese interpreter. Another of the Pekin affuches, 
with an interpreter and guard, is to be dispaich 
ed from Shanghai into the interior of China to 
meet them. Dr. ANDERSON takes with him a 
tine photographic apparatis and a considerable 
sum of money, to be laid of in presents for the 
chiefs and other head men who may be met with 
on the route. 

It is thought that a few mon\hs will be snffi- 
cient to make the journey frown fle upper waters 
of the Irrawaddy to those of thg Yang-tse-kiang, 
which river will then be desc@nded to the sea- 
coast of China. The ChinéSe government has 
given every facility in the way of passports, and 
there is abundant prospect of a successful re- 
sult. 


N. W. Crarke, of Nerthville, Michigan, has 
lately published an interesting address upon the 
habits of certain fish and their artificial breed- 
ing, delivered before the Detroit Seientitic Asso- 
ciation, In which he embodies his own experi- 
ences In hatching white-fish. His lecture was 
chietly intended to illustrate the efficiency of a 
device recently patented by himself for retard- 
ing the too rapid hatching of the white-fish egys, 
s0 that their development aqd introduction into 


.the water may be made to with that 
i 


season of early spring duritg which, as Mr. 
CLARKE maintains, the propeyiood can alone be 
obtained. 


Sir Victor Brooke, a hich authority in every 
thing relating to the Cervida, or the deer family, 
takes occasion to é¢riticise the supposed species 
of fossil deer described by Mr. Borp DAWKINS 
under the name of Cervus brownii, This heshows, 
by perfectly satisfactory evidence, to be identical 
with the common Cervus dama, or fallow deer, 
of Europe. If this view is correct, then the 
fullow deer existed in England during the pleis- 
tocene period; but whether it became extinct 
in Northern Europe before the advent of prebis- 
toric man, and whether it continued to exist in 
the British Isles even at the commencement of 
the Roman occupation, are questions yet to be 
solved, 

The date of the International Congress of Ge- 
ographical Science, which was et dd to be 
held under the auspices of the Geographical So 
ciety of Paris in March, has been postponed, the 
exposition opening on the 15th ot July, and to 
continue at least until the 15th of August. 

The question of the regular distribution 
throughout the community of standard uniform 
time has been well tested by Professor Lano- 
Ley, of Pittsburg, who during the past five years 
has steadily extended the system of telegraphic 
connections between the astronomical observa- 
tory of that city and the railroads that centre 
therein. The magnificent new City Hall bas in 
its turret a large tower clock, built by the Vesers, 
HowakD, of Boston, which by electrical connec- 
tions is made to beat, second by second, in per- 
fect unison with the standard clock at the ob- 
servatory. A person at the latter building can, 
if necessary, even adjust the tower clock by tel- 
egraph, and can at any moment ascertain wheth- 
er ita indications are correct or not. The large 
bell of the tower is struck with the utmost ac- 
curacy at noon and at every third hour through- 
out the day and night, and the public apprecia- 
tion of the convenience and utility of the gener- 
al system of absolutely accurate time is noticed 
in the universal Comparison of watches daily at 
the stroke of noon. This ordinarily causes a 
movement so general and simultaneous throuch- 
out the city as on the one hand to amuse a stran- 
ger, and on the other hand to demonstrate how 
nervously anxious Americans are to secure the 
highest attainable accuracy in the time-keepers 
on which they depénd for the regulation, of pri- 
vate as well as public business. During nearly 
two years that the system has been in operation 
it is stated that there has not been any interrup- 
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We have ente red upon an era of religions re- 
vival. Mr. VARLEY, 
been addressing audiences estimated to number 
not legs than 10,000 at BARNeM’s Hippodrome. 
lie is also conducting * Bible readings 
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The American Bible Sait iety congratulates the 


country 


m the 


appointment of one-off ite vice 


presidents, the Hon. Horace MayNarp, as Unit- 
ed States minister to Turkey.* The 


portant reasons why we 


us a nation 


re are im- 
should he 


represe nted at Constantinople by an envoy who 
is in full sympathy with the work of Christian 


in the East. 


That work, as 


carried on 


by Americans, has attained an importance hard- 


lv underst: 


detatis 


in Syria 


wood bit theo 


se who have 


not studied its 


lhe American Bible Society expends 
annually through its Levant agency $40,000; the 
Presbyterian Board appropriates to its missions 


more than 


The 


American 


Board expended last year $156,655 in Turkey, 
American 


where they are represented by 133 


279 


missionaries. American colleves have heen es- 
tablished at Constantinople, Beyrout, and Ain- 
tab; a bible-houwuse stands on the shores of the 
Bosphorus ; and the printing of the Scriptures in 
the various languages of the Turkish Empire is 
carried torward on a large seale. There is no 
question that the Turks are indisposed to abide 
in good faith by the guarantee of religious tole: 
ation made some years since. The obstructions 
placed in the way of Christian teachers show too 
plainly that Mohammedan bigotry is aroused, 
and that its manifestations are covertly support 
ed by the government itself. Mr. MAYNARD is a 
member of the Presbyterian Church, 


The Ru#o0-Greek Church fs represented in 
San Francisco by Jon ANNES, Bish: p of Alaska. 
the-eongregation, which, according to the 
cific, is a pumerous One, {s composed largely of 
sailors.and fishermen. The diocese of the bish- 
ap is said to be very extensive. 


\/\ The Old Catholics have fourteen theological 


students in the University of Bonn. 


It is well known that the United Presbyteri- 
ans of this country are sustaining missions in 
Upper Egypt. In the city of Cairo they have 
established a boardimg and day school for wirls. 
In and about Osieut, in the Upper Nile Valley, 
. they have gathered a Protestant community of 
pe rsous, The re port atso that durin the 
year 1974, 444 volumes of religious books were 
sold in Egypt by colporteurs. 


The Bishop of Peterborongh’s bill makes good 
prowress in Parliament, and is likely to become 
law. It is to be known briefly as the * Church 
Patronage Act, 1875.'’ If passed in its present 
form, it will take effect January 1, ISTO. Atler 
certain formalities observed, the bishop of a div- 
cese is to give notiee of an intended presenta- 
tion to the parishioners. Any three or more 
parishioners may, if they so will, present a caveat 
avainst the appointment. The grounds of the 
caveatare limited toimmorality committed with- 
in the three years preceding, or physical inea- 
mgr The caveat or caveuta may be heard by 
the bishop and his chaneellor, the ecclesiastical 
judge, or her Majesty's Privy Council. Betore 
the appointment can take effect, the patron of 
the living must deelare that be has not pur- 
chased the right of presentation, and has not 
presented the intemded incumbent in consider- 
ation of “anv rew tid, gift, protit, or benetit.””’ or 
any promise thereof. T he clergyman must make 
a declaration that be has not giver any fee for 
the presentation, nor entered into any contract 
for that purpose, OF purehased the advowson. 
The forms provide@ for these de« 
very minute and very stringgnt. 


ATULIONS are 


Ceylon fs likely to be added to the list of Fn 
elish colonies in which church and state have 
been separated At present the government 
makes an annual grant of nearly O).000 rupees 
for the support of Episcopal and Presbyterian 
clergymen. This grant has always been 
by the Baptists, and now the Buddhists make 
claim of rovernment ail for the repair Ot thet 
te Inples, which are falling intodeeay. The pres 
ent Governor of Ceyton, Mr. W. H. GREGORY, wus 
formerly an adherent of Mr. GLADSTONE, and fa 
vors the withdrawal of the government grants 
from the Churches, The working of the state 
system is well illustrated in a letter from Cev- 
lon: ** £10,000 a year is voted for the salaries of 
nen in the colony, and in addition a large eum 
voes in the shape of ps nsions to clergymen whe 
have staid here the regulation number of years, 
and who now have highly }) aid ‘charges’ in 
Anetralia, Engl ind. and Scotland, besides the fat 
pensions they draw from a land which needs ev 
ery penny of its revenue for the opening up of 
the country and the support of existing institu 
To crown all, there are now tn /Angland 
three Bishops of ¢ olombo—Bishop ( HAPMAN, 
who druws a pension of nearly 41000 per annum; 
Bishop CLAUGHTON, who draws no pension while 
Archdeacon of London; and Bishop JERMYN, 
who arrived here early in 1872, and has already 
been once away from the island, drawing full 
sulury, £4000 per alinunm,”’ 


tions, 


Meera, and Briss, the lay evangel- 


ists, of Whom mention is made in another para- 
were ted Lo open series of mecet- 
in Cincinnati on the 24d of March. They 


are invited to that city by the Evangelical Min- 
isterial Association, which is composed of min- 
isters Of all denominations of Protestants. After 
leaving Louisville they proceeded to Lexington, 
Kentucky, where they were welcomed by ifie 
pastors of the clrurches, 

The Ney Brunswick School Law, over which 
such a desperate battle has been fought by the 
Roman Catholics, is justifying itself by its fruits. 
The annual report has recently been laid before 
the Provincial Legistature by the Superintend- 
ent of Ex tucation. During the winter of 1574 
the namber of pupils in attendance was 44.7%, 
an inerease of 4580; the number in agtendance 
during the senmmer of 1875 was one out of every 
6.72 of the population. An amendment to the 
CosTIGAN resolution, similar to that reported 
last week in this Intelligence; was adopted by 
Dominion Parliament. Its effect is to kill 
the scheme of an address to the Crown against 
the New Brunswick School Law, 


The demand for the taxation of church prop- 
erty las led in Massachusetts to-an ex: uminat ion, 
by authority of the State, of the amount of such 
property now exempt. The State Commission 
ers have recently reported it to be 850,242,800, 
which is thus distributed among the various de- 
nominations: 


Cutholie.... 
Congr ational . 7, 


In addition to the above church property, there 
is also exempted from taxation property ot lit- 
erary and « ientifi institutions to the amount 
of #16.712,100, of charitable institutions toe the 
amount of 26,508 900. agricultural societies to 
the amount of $481,300—tofal, $23.702.300. The 
aywre gate of property in Massachusetts exempt 
from taxation is over fifty millions. 
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THE SAME ULTRAMONTANE CAT ALL OVER THE WORLD.—[Sex Artic.e, “ Utrramontanism THe Wortp over,” ox Pacr 282.] 
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HARPER'S WEERLY. 


[Apri 3, 1875. 


ULTRAMONTANISM THE WORLD 
OVER. 
[See Illustration on Double Page.]} 


THE struggle between ultramontanixm and 
progress, which in Europe seems to threaten war 
and universal] terror, which holds Italy, Spain, 
France, and Germany in an uncertainty less 
painful only than actual strife, in our own coun- 
trv is still confined to the regions of literature, 
polities, the press, end the schools. ‘There is as 
yet no danger here of ultramontane armies essay- 
ing to suppress by force the free course of knowl- 
edge, and of a crusade of priests and fanatics 
such as that which may yet cross the Alps and 
the Rhine. Yet the last twenty years have wit- 
nessed such a rapid growth of the ultramontane 
influence among us, s&tch an increase of foreign 
bigotry and intolerance, s@ch a spread of.opinions 
altogether opposed to the principles Of freedom, 
such servility among many of our politicians to 
the foreign faction, that no one can safely assert 
that the time may not come when the subtle 
agents of the ultramontane school will ravish by 
force what they now would extort by political in- 
trigue, and form distinctly the chief danger of 
the republic. ‘To many, indeed, this arrogant 
and unyielding sect seems already one of our 
chief perils. lere their first aim is to crush 
knowledge, and their remarkable activity and 
energy may be traced in parts of our country 
where they have escaped even the observation of 
the press. Far away in Arizona, where we 
might look for the purest form of freedom and 
sectarian indifference, where a new republic had 
sprung up amidst the magnificent scenery of the 
silver-bearing mountains, untouched by a trace 
of European caste or superstition, the old strug- 
gle has begun which raged in the Vaudois valleys 
and in the fens of Holland. An ultramontane 
faction has gained the control of the Legislature, 
an ultramontane judge delivers lectures in favor 
of sectarian schools, the common schools have 
received a serious check, and the Sisters of St. 
Joseph are maintained at the public experse. 
In New Mexico a similar contest has begun, and 
the ultramontanes have resolved to force the 
teachers of the public schools to use only text- 
books written by the Jesuits. In Oregon an 
association has been formed to destroy the 
American system of instruction, and the whole 
Democratic party is apparently pledged to the 
ultramontanes to aid them in their disastrous 
policy. For it is certain that if in either of 
these fresh, untrammeled communities the new 
generations should be educated in the FEuro- 
pean traditions of a foreign Charch, or if they 
should be divided by intense sectarian rivalry, 
and forget their common brotherhood as free- 
men, if their minds are clouded by narrow big- 
otry, if they are tanght to expel. the ashes of 
the Protestant from the grave-yard, to loathe 
the heretic, and persecute all who do not believe 
in the papal infallibility, there will be no lasting 
peace for Arizona, New Mexico, and the Pacific 
States. ‘The republic demands a common edu- 
cation for all its children, and repels and deties 
the selfish exclusiveness of ultramontane teaching. 

A Jesuit priest in New York has recently 
shocked the patriotic feeling even of his own con- 


gregation by expressing openly that, hatred and ° 


abhorrence of thé American system of edaca- 
tion which every member of the ultramontane 
faction entertains, _It is as school-masters that 
the Jesuits have always obtained their chief tri- 
umphs in Europe and the East; and possibly 
some sentiment of rivalry and emulation, some 
sense of mortification at the neglect and con- 
tempt into which their own mode of education 
has every where fallen, some jealousy of tliat 
free and gracious system of instruction to which 
our republic welcomes all its children, may have 
imbittered the zeal of the too candid priest. Yet 
he said only what his Church teaches, and his 


‘allies from Oregon to the Vatican believe. Ile 


said that the public schools were the nurseries of 
vice—godless, corrupt, immoral. He declared 
that those who sent their children to them were 
not to expect the mercy of Heaven nor the sacra- 
ments of the Church; that he would refuse the 
last rites to any parent who suffered his children 
to attend them; that he would as soon ‘* admin- 
ister the sacraments to a-dog’ as to Catholics 
who had committed so grec : a crime; and he 
expressed openly that enduring hatred for a 
liberal education which lies at the base of pa- 
pal aggression in Europe and America, Had 
our Irish Jesuit been learned in modern statis- 
tics, he would have known that the crimes and 
vices of our great cities come from that class of 
the people who have never attended any school, 
and are chiefly his own countrymen, the devoted 
members of his own Church ; and that whatever 
might»be the imperfections of the common-school 
system, they were as nothing compared to the 
intense mental and moral degradation produced 
vy the prevalence of ultramontane ignorance. 
Ultramontanism fills our jails and overburdens 
our almshouses, 

The hatred of the ultramontanes for the Amer- 
ican mode of education, the system which would 
embrace forty millions of people in one liberal 
and generous sentiment of brotherhood and of 
republicanism, has shown itself in far worse acts 
than idle declamation, and every where -the 
democratic party has been converted into a ser- 
vile agent of the foreign sect in the assault upon 
the growth of knowledge. No sooner had Mis- 
souri fallen into the power of the Confederates 
and ultramontanes, who wear the honored garb 
of Democracy only to dishonor and destroy it, 
than they introduced a bill into the Legislature 
to divide the school fund among sectarian schools. 
“This assault,” the St. Louis Glo/e. January 
22, tells us, “‘is as stupid as it is malicious,” 
It still hopes to baffle the efforts of the enemies 
of knowledge. But it is difficult to see how the 
edncational system of this great State can be 
saved from the combined assault of the De- 


mocracy and the Roman Catholics. Misled by 
Mr. Scuvurz and his allies, the Germans, who 
held thé balance’ of power in Missouri, grew 
lukewarm to the cause of Republicanism, the Ke- 
publicans were driven from office, and the Con- 
federates now openly seek to propitiate the ul- 
tramontanes and the foreign Pope by sacrificing 
the high interests of American education. If 
they destroy the common schools, it is easy to 
see that Missouri must sink back into a kind 
of barbarism, and may no longer attract capital 
and immigration. For what lover of freedom 
would care to live under a government that was 
controlled by the champions of slavery and the 
foreign priests? or how long may Missouri be 
secure from the ravages of the Ku-Klux and a 
new reign of terror? Equally plain is the de- 
sign of the uitramontanes in Illinois, Ohio, and 
Indiana to insist upon the total ruin of the Amer- 
ican system of education, and equally ready is 
every Democratic leader to aid them in their 
attempt. It would be indeed a curious if it were 
not so painful a spectacle to see how easily a for- 
eign priest, sitting in the Vatican, controls by a 
gentle touch the most powerful springs of Amer- 
ican politics, and determines the result of elec- 
tions in the distant corners of the great West. 
The Pope commands, his bishops obey mechan- 
icaliy, and at once we have a series of sermons 
and pastorals: against the common schools, to 
which every Democratic leader is forced to list- 
en, or he will lose forever the chief part of his 
supporters at the polls. ‘“‘If you do not nom- 
inate Mr. Kernay,” Governor Seymour is re- 
ported to have said to the Protestant Democracy, 
**you will drive away thousands of intelligent 
and patriotic Roman Catholics from our party.” 
And Mr. Kerxan was nominated, although the 
Freeman’s..Journal declares him to be wholly 
opposed to unsectarian schools. The impulse 
from Rome fills all the West. Bishop Der St. 
Pavais, of Vincennes, threatens to excommuni- 
cate anv Catholic parent who dares to educate 
his children in the public schools, and the priests 
ot Chicago already are agitating for a division 
of the school fund; Bishop Gitmovr, of Ohio, 
directs his péople how to vote from the pulpit, 
and repeats the injunction to them to suffer no 
education that is unsectarian, ‘The contest be- 
twee European and American ideas rages in all 
our cities. New Haven and Springtield, Newark 
and Buffalo, are equally disturbed by it. Bish- 
ops M’Quvarp and Ryaw repeat the mandates 
of the Vatican in our western counties, lament 
over the woes of Catholics who are forced to pay 
for schools which their priests will not suffer them 
to use, and enlarge, amidst prisons overflowing 
with their own ignorant people, upon the dangers 
of American education. ‘These ** godless Amer- 
ican common schools,” the bishops tell us, are 
only fountains of corruption and seminaries of 
sin. The Pope in a recent Allocution pursues 
the same strain, Of the teachers of the common 
schools at Rome he says: *‘ ‘The opening of these 
schools, where for the most part impiety reigns 
mistress, and employs every means of corrupting 
infancy and youth, should most excite your zeal- 
ous pastors.” LTvery Jesuit echoes his language 
from Stonyhurst to the Pacitic, and the dreadful 
impulse of fanaticism and ignorance swells west- 
ward, until it delivers New York into the hands 
of thieves and vagubonds, covers the land with 
discord, and rises at Acapulco to the height of a 
hideous massacre, 

Such is the ultramontanism to which the Dem- 
ocratic party has chained itself by irrevocable ties, 
and to which it hopes to trausfer the control of 
the whole country in 1876, Sanguine as are the 
violent papists of precipitating a war in Europe, 
of uniting the fanaticism of France, Austria, and 
Bavaria in an assault upon Bismarck and the 
Prussians, they have still stronger hopes in our 
country of checking the course of freedom and 
seizing upon the control of education, Every 
trait of our national politics, every struggle for 
supremacy in Arizona or Oregon, is known to the 
acute agents of the Vatican, aud stimulates their 
zeal. Democratic victory is looked upon 
as their own triumph, and every rebel massacre 
helps on the cause of Rome. What the ultra- 
montanes have done in the city of New York 
may well show what they mean to do hereafter, 
At the recent election fifty thousand of the most 
fanatical and bigoted followers of the Pope, led 
on by the foreign chiefs of Tammany Hall, 
won by a small majority a victory over the dis- 
united Germans and Americans. ‘Tammany 
Hall, with all its odious associations, once more 
came into pgwer. A frightful murder commit- 
ted by its adherents marked the day of election, 
which has been left unpunished, by what influ- 
ences no citizen can be unconscious. The bit- 
terest rebels have been selected to fill high offices 
and govern New York, Every patriotic senti- 
ment has been defied, every American impulse 
outraged, Men hot from the slaughters of Lou- 
isiana or Mississippi have been welcomed by our 
new rulers as their natural allies, men tainted by 
the worst memories of the rebellion are placed 
in control of patriotic citizens, and the 50,000 or 
60,000 ultramontane voters who gave the city 
into the power of the Democrats and of Tam- 
many Hall already meditate a general plunder, 
and would sack its treasury as in the days of 
Hatt and Honesty, education, prog- 
ress, wither beneath the rule of our foreign mas- 
ters, and the vices, the filth, the ignorance, which 
have been banished by the Italians from Papal 
Kome seem to have been conveyed by a miracle 
over the ocean to New York. But can this con- 
spiracy of the ultramontanes and dishonest Dem- 
ocrats, so triumphant here, prove successful in 
other States? Shall European ideas overwhelm 
American thought and all the elements of free- 
dom which our fathers fled from European tyr- 
anny to plant in the New World? Will not in- 
telligent American republicans of all races or 
creeds unite to crush the growth of ultramon- 
tanism and stop the reign of brutal ignorance? 


In one State the ultramontane Democracy has 
received a plain check; it may be hoped that 
cultivated Connecticut will lead the way to the 
overthrow of the enemies of American education 
aud of human progress, 

EcGene LAWRENCE. 


(By tor Actuor or “Joun Hauirax, 


PASSING BY. 

“ And they told him that Jesus of Nazareth passed by.” 
QO ricn man, from your happy door 
Seeing the old, the sick, the poor, 
Who ask for nothing, scarcely weep, 
To whom even heaven means oaly sleep, 
While you, given good things without measure, 
Sometimes can hardly sleep for pleasure, 

Let not’ the blessed moment fly : 

Jesus of Nazareth passes by. 


Is there a sinner, tired of, sin, 
Longing a new life to begin? 
But all the gates of help are shut, 
And all the words of love are mute; 
Karth’s best joys sere, like burnt-up grass, 
And even the very heavens as brass ; 
Turn not away so pitilessly: 
Jesus of Nazareth passes by. 


Self-hardened man, of smooth, bland smile; 

Woman, with heart like desert isle 

Set in the sea of household love, : 

Whom nothing save *‘the world” can move; 

At your white lie, your sneering speech, 

Your backward thrust no sword can reach, 
Look, your child lifts a wondering eye: 
Jesus of Nazareth passes by. 


O all ve foolish ones, who feel 

A sudden doubt, like piercing steel, 

When your dead -hearts within you burn, 

And conscience sighs, ‘* Return, return,” 

Why let ye the sweet impulse fleet, 

Love's wave wash back from your tired feet, 
Knowing not Him who came so nigh, 
Jesus of Nazateth passing by? 


He must not pass. Ilold Him secure— 

In likeness of His humble poor; 

Of many a’sick soul, sin-beguiled ; 

In innocent face of little child: 

Clasp Him—quite certain it is He— 

In-every form of misery: 
And when thou meet’st Him up on high, 
Be sure, He will not pass thee by 


— ~ - 


HEAD AGAINST HEART. 


“T wit be your wife. Owen.” 


The words were penned in decided, emphat- 
ic tracery on a dainty bit of perfumed paper 
that lay on her desk in her lap. The woman 
sit looking at them with firm, set lips, and eyes 
whose lustre had burned out and left them a 
cold, dark grav, She had daringly taken her life 
into her own hands, and written her fiat. Be- 
side the perfumed sheet lav another, containing 
in large, firm characters these words: 


* Be my wife. Gero.” 

The thought of interpreting this as an entreaty 
was utterly precluded, since she knew the mind 
that gave it birth, for it was the offspring of mind 
essentially, and not heart. It was simply a de- 
mand; yet though this woman s nature was proud, 
she did not resent it, but, with a curve of her 
haughty lips, said, in mental soliloquy, 

‘It is the omnipotent must. Whatever may 
be the result, from this moment I absolve either 
from blame. We have not done this, but this 
outside, relentless power, term it what you may, 
(sod—fate—chance.” 

One word of explanation in regard to this 
woman, Her experience might be summed up 
in the phrase, loved and lost. ‘The only child of 
a wealthy merchant, her life had been a sort of 
perpetual altar, upon which many had delighted 
to cast their hearts as most willing sacrifices. 
To be flattered and sought had been her exist- 
ence; she, an unconscious egotist, appropriating 
all this adulation, not comprehending that ‘*‘ cir- 


cumstances make the man.” 


At length, among her other suitors, came one 
who was brilliant and winning. ‘To him she 
yielded a love that trenched on idolatry. But 
suddenly her life was like the quick Sweep of 
a storm at mid-day brightness, Bankruptcy, 
death, and desertion crowded into one month's 
experience. ‘The trusting, believing girl was 


‘metamorphosed into the cold, skeptical woman. 


Since then she had been learning life. Viewing 
it through the medium of her gray, unbelieving 
eves, and learning to doubt all things—love, hon- 
or, charity, truth. 

Now these Bame gray eyes were scanning 
those words with, their latent command, and 
comparing them with the burning eloquence that 
had implored her love in other days, 

** No questions asked. It is like an advertise- 
ment for stolen goods,” said the cold lips, curl- 
ing. 

‘*It is quite as well, since he has not asked, 
that I should tell him nothing. He’ probably 
wishes like consideration.”” She took her expe- 
rience as a rule, forgetting that it is the most 
fallible of guides, 

One week later these two stood before the al- 
tar of a fashionable church, where the é/ite had 
gathered to see them made man and wife. The 
woman was clad in traveling dress, her face 
white and set like the portrait of one dead chis- 
led in marble over his tomb, 


** How she has changed in two years! She 
used to have such brilliant color! Perhaps she 
used to rouge,” said a charitable bewilderment 
of panier and ruffles and frizzles to a similar 
bewilderment beside her. 

** Poor dear, it gave her pride such a fall to he 
bronght to teaching! 1 suppose she will now be 
in our set again.” 

Then to the jubilant wedding march, seeming 
in itself an infinite sarcasm, these two who had 
been made one went down the broad aisle, and 
out through the Gothic entrance. ‘The bride 
was gently assisted into the carriage; the quiet, 
courteous gentleman followed, and ‘then they 
were shut from the gaping world. 

In the intensity of the moment thie very si- 
lenee seemed to pulse and fhrob. ‘The woman, 
in the presence of this crowded fate that she 
had boldly sought, and yet thrown daringly in 
the face of that outside power for which, in her 
skepticism, she could find no name, now sat 
drooping, cold, and apparently apathetical, say- 
ing over and over to herself, in a sort of dumb 
despair, 

** Joy and sorrow are nothing in themselves, 
but simply what we conceive them. Life is at 
best a hallucination”—thus putting into her own 
words Voltaire’s cneer—“‘ neither extreme de- 
light nor extreme torture can last a whole lite. 
The sovereign good and the sovereign evil are 
nothing more than chimeras.” 

And what of the quiet man beside her? His 
face was what it always was, not immobile, nor 
passive, nor yet peaceful, but simply quiet; re- 
vealing nothing save what his iron will chose that 
it should. 

Why had he songht this woman, since there 
had been neither thought nor word of love be- 
tween them? This man worshiped intellect, 
and this woman's mind was of a calibre that in- 
terested and satisfied him. 

He had met her by chance in the parlor of the 
lady to whose children she was governess, and 
since then had persistently sought her. Now, 
with his clear, astute discernment, he took in her 
drooping attitude, her white, hopeless face, and, 
for all her assumed indifference, saw that the 
pulse of her being was palpitating with an- 
guish and despair terrible in intensity. IHiis 
lips were set; he said coldly to himself, ‘* T did 
not ask, 1 demanded; I did not love, I deter- 
mined.” 

He had gained what he had songht; yet in 
the very act of gaining had come a sense of lack, 
experienced for the first time in his cold, self- 
contained life. 

One long block after another was passed. 
There was no quick kiss, no gentle caress, ‘These 
two, sitting side by side, but a moment before 
declared one, were torn as wide asunder as the 
antipodes. 

At length they reached the pier where the 
steamer lay, for their winter was to be spent 
abroad, 

So a year passed, At first there had been the 
torpor of dumb endurance. The mistake of a 
life was to be borne in proud silence, to be hid- 
den from the world; neither soyght to hide it 
from the other, 

** Lucile, it was the union of mind, such let it 
remain,” he had said, in strangely still and in- 
cisive tones, when they first trod the steamer’s 
deck, ‘That was the one point at which they 
met. At each meeting, though this man’s in- 
tellect was satisfied, this sense of lick became 
stronger, until it grew into a sort of fierce, un- 
reasonable yearning. And yet had the question 
presented itself to him as to what it was he lack- 
ed, he could not have told. He had the com- 
panionship of a beautiful, intelligent woman ; he 
had not asked her love and sympathy; he had 
neither thought of it nor wished it; and now, 
watching her in ber cold independence, he dou!»t- 
ed if she had capacity for giving either. 

Each day as the year passed their intercourse 
grew more distant, Even their disenssions on 
literature and art, which had at first been ani- 
mated and full of a certain charm, now wee 
marked with formality and conventionalism. 

Lucile lost all her enthusiasm, and visited 
places, of which once the mere reading. had 
thrown her into an ecstasy of delight, with the 
indifference of a satiated traveler.. She sank 
into a hopeless torpor chat nothing had power 
to break, while her husband retired utterly into 
himself. 

They spent hours together in unbroken silence. 
he with his hand shading his eves, an unopened 
book upon his lap, she gazing listlessly from the 
window, 

Thus far they had made no friends, had Iin- 
gered but a short time in any one place, driven 
hither and thither by a spirit of mortad restless- 
ness, But at length the chilling reserve grew 
unendurable, and they sought relief from the out- 
side world, They made the acquaintance of fel- 
low-travelers, and often joined their parties. But 
such relief was only temporary. It however 
aroused Lucile from her lethargy, and suddenly 
comprehending the hideous nightmare of their 
existence, she broke into a sort of wild rebellion. 

It was in their second winter. They had de- 
termined to spend it in Paris. ‘There they had 
made many friends, and Lucile rushed into a 
reckless course of fashionable dissipation. 

Ralph at first made no comment, but accom- 
panied her to theatre, opera, and reception, at 
all times reticent to taciturnity, and never par- 
ticipating in the surrounding gaveties. IHlis wife 
was the brilliant, beautiful belle of the American 


circle. 


At leneth she ran to such worldly excess that 
he angrily interfered. It was when she had 
danced an entire evening, ending with a waltz 


of long, dizzy duration. Ile had stepped up and 


taken her from her partner, a brilliant French- 
man, saying, freezingly, as he led her aside, — 
hare forgotten that you are Rauip). 
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Guion’s wife.” Then added, with poignant irony, 
and a short, angry sigh, ** My wife!” 

‘The woman flashed at him a quick look, half 
questioning, half defiant, for there was a strange 
expression on his cold face. Phe light blue eves 
had burned themselves black. Jealousy had 
proved the open sesame to his proud, self-con- 
tained heart. With the power of a revelation 
came the fact, acknowledged as soon as present- 
ed, that for the first time in his cold, intellectual 
life he loved. And this woman, looking at him 
in a sort of bewilderment, experienced a sudden 
pain in her heart. At first she called it a cry ; 
afterward, in her skepticism, sneeringly termed 
it a sensation. 

After that this man was utterly changed. 
Each day he drank deeper of this draught of 
love, which should have proved the elixir of his 
life, but was instead a cup of poison imbittering 
all the current of his being. Each day he grew 
outwardly colder, while the blood coursed like 
fire through his veins. ‘The fierce struggle to 
conquer this love and crush this jealousy that 
had assailed and overthrown his powers of re- 
sistance rendered him strange and moody. 

That first rebuke proved but the antecedent to 
countless others. His powerfal will held her as 
in a vise. He was always in her presence, 
watching her every act and word. She broke 
into open rebellion. Dear friends interfered, 
condoling with her, and inciting her to defiance 
against such tyranny, and by subtle insinuations 
to each about the other, driving them further 
asunder. 

All the consonance of their life was lost; it 
became a jarring, discordant strain. They were 
rushing to the very brink of ruin. Yet about 
her all this time were his thousand little kind- 
nesses, making her life perfect in luxury. 

One day, after one of her desperate outbursts, 
he said, in his cold, incisive tone, ** Lucile, life 
has become hateful.” 

The blood rushed back upon her heart as she 
replied, *‘ Divorce can dissever even mind from 
mind.” 

Her tone was strange even to her own ears. 
She said afterward to herself, in great despair, 
that jt was not she, but that outside relentless 
power speaking through her. 

He started, reeling where he stood, his low, 
quiet voice shaken, broken : 

‘** Divorce, Lucile!” and instantly left her. 

She started as if to follow him, in a sort of 
wild terror, but when she opened the door he 
was not in sight; the hotel hall was silent and 
empty. She closed it, and was alone, 

She had been alone before, but had never so 
fully comprehended loneliness as at that mo- 
ment. She had lost all, had thrown away with 
ruthless hand the possibilities of her life; and 
with this knowledge came a realization of how 
great those possibilities had been. This man 
that she had defied, that she had openly called 
a tyrant, what had he not done for her? Her 
old life of drudgery and neglect arose before her 
in bitter reproach, He had taken her from it, 
and given her luxury. She had felt his watchful 
care every hour ofevery day. Never had he neg- 
lected her, never slighted. She had been wholly 
to blame; she had done nothing for him; had 
not even shown respect for his wishes, but had 
wickedly gone in direct opposition to them, 
Now that she had utterly lost him, she compre- 
hended all that he had been to her. She had 
learned to depend upon his presence, had grown 
accustomed to his courtly manner and quiet 
voice, and now, with a terrible heart-sickness, 
knew that even when giving her most wrapped 
attention to others she had been as conscious of 
that manner and that voice as if he had been the 
only one in the world. ‘Then how proud she had 
been of his fine comprehensive mind! In ask- 
ing her to be his wife he had honored her. How 
had she compensated him? She had imbittered 
his nature. She remembered with terrible re- 
morse how even his expression had changed. 
Then it had been restful, now his face was full 
of tense lines, and the proud lips had settled into 
a sort of cold sneer. 

The afternoon wore on. At length there was 
a knock at her door, She opened it. One of 
her dear friends had come to ask permission to 
go to dinner with herself and Mr. Guion: ‘** her 
husband had gone out, and not returned.” So 
had Lucile’s husband g>ne out. She did not say 
so, though. Her pale face was sufficient proof 
of the headache which formed her excuse. She 
was again alone. 

The long evening passed, and the night. She 
spent it in their parlor, waiting to let him in if 
he should come, for he was obliged to pass 
through it in order to enter his apartment. As 
the hours passed, she was seized with a wild ter- 
ror. Perhaps he would never come. She had 
made his life hateful; perhaps he had taken her 
at her word, and left ber forever. And into her 
heart came a craving to hear his voice, to see his 
face, if but once again. 

The night passed, and the next day, and then 
another night and another day, still he did not 
come; and in this time this craving grew stronger 
and stronger, until this woman said to herself, in 
terrible conviction, ** I love him!” 

Yet we have said before that she had loved. 
Loved twice! Thethought is a sneer. Can the 
immortal passion be twice evoked in one heart ? 
‘The question involves a paradox. Immortali- 
tv, yet twice existing! (me may argue that, 
phenix-like, it sprang from the dead ashes of 
the other. We hold one love, many semblances 
—one immortal flame, thousands of 4/ue tapers. 
The first was gratified vanity, fascination, a 
something given because sought; this, not 
sought, but yielded. She was no longer the im- 
perious, angry woman, but utterly saddened and 
hopeless. 

She had not left her rooms; had taken her 
meals there. Thus the evening of the third day 
he found her in their parlor, Her waiter had 
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told him she had been ill. so he was prepared for 
her white face. As he looked at her the blood 
rushed to her brow, her very lips quivered with 
gladness that he had come. He went almost di- 
rectly to his own room. She buried her face in 
her hands. He must not find her out. ‘To him 
if-was ‘‘ mind and mind.”” She trembled at the 
thought of his intinite scorn. He had asked her 
intellect, not her love. 

The next day he told her they were going 
home; utterly ignored those terrible words of 
hers: ** Divorce can dissever even mind from 
mind.” Did not ask her if she wished to go; 
simply asserted the fact. Lucile, fall of terror 
at being alone again with this man whom she 
loved, objected, saying, timidly, that she could 
remain a few months longer with titeir friends 
if he wished to go. 

His face was what Ruskin terms ‘‘ white hot” 
as she said it. He gave it no other palpable 
heed, but said, in a low, quiet tone, 

‘* Lucile, the steamer sails one week from to- 
day.” 

Thus they had taken passage, and were sepa- 
rated from the dear friends who in their love of 
gossip had served to widen the breach. 

It was their first day out, With the consid- 
eration that had all this time surrounded her, 
he had kept her on deck to avoid seasickness. 
All day long she had shrunk into herself, chilled 
in his quiet presence, and taking stealthy glances 
at his cold, immobile face. At length it was 
evening. ‘The March air was raw and chill. 
She, wrapped in furs, did not feel it; he, for all 
his heavy coat, was cold. She saw it, although 
he ignored the fact, setting his lips in their firm 
way that showed he would not brook the mas- 
tery of any suffering, whether mental, moral, cf 
physical. With every perceptive faculty inten- 
sified by this new love, instantly she discovered 
this. She clasped and unclasped her hands in 
the nervous way that had become her habit, then 
said, with a morbid horror of breaking the long- 
continued silence, 

‘“ We had better go below.” 

‘*If you can content yourself, you are better 
off here ;:” and he drew his hat lower and folded 
his arms. 

If she could content herself! Always that 
cynical tone. The angry blood rushed to her 
cheeks. She began, impetuously, 

‘““You know it is not that, but—"” Then 
stopped abruptly. 

** But what?” coldly. 

The anxious thought was put into indifferent 
conventional words : 

‘* thought the cold.was inconveniencing you.” 

There was a skeptical curve to his lips. 

“Thank you for your consideration,” he said, 
with cutting sarcasm. She bit her lips; her eves 
were full of tears. He, looking past her and be- 
yond her, did not see them. 

The night was dark; the clouds hung low; 
the sea was heavy; a mighty waste of black, 
turbulent waters.. Occasionally the moon burst 
through a rift in the’ clouds, serving only to in- 
tensify the terrible gloom that followed. At 
each of these times she searched his face, with 
growing terror at its paleness. The frightened 
anxiety at length became unendurable. ‘There 
was a moment's incertitude; then drawing off 
her fur cape, she arose and threw it over his 
shoulders. 

It was once when the moon had burst out, 
and flooded sea and ship with its ambient light. 
The man started ; the blood surged to his very 
brow; he bent on her a look of keen, fierce ques- 
tioning. Utterly confused, she returned to her 
seat, turned her face from his sight, and looked 
seaward. 

The dash of color in his cheeks, the strange 
light in his cold, quiet eves, startled, puzzled, 
and bewildered her. A new, wild hope sprang 
up. There had been something in his look that 
made her say to herself that perhaps he could 
love. She had never tried to make him. That 
look was not the progeny of his clear, dispas- 
sioned mind. 

And the-man! This stifled love burst into a 
thing fierce and uncontrollable under this first 
little thoughtful act that she had ever bestowed 
on him. The strong man trembled beneath it. 

** Lucile, we will go below, as you wish.” 

She arose instantly. He took off the cape and 
buttoned it under her chin, in his usual kind 
way, then gave her his arm and led her down to 
the cabin. Once there, shé went immediately to 
her state-room, 

All night she was very sick. He sat late out- 
side her door, growing white and desperate in 
knowing she was alone and ill. At length he 
went to his room, throwing himself down in 
sheer exhaustion from the wear and tear on 
nerve and brain. At day-dawn he was again a 
silent sentinel. 

She came into the cabin early, starting on 
finding him there. He was the sole occupant 
of the cabin. She looked pale and faint. 

** You want to go on deck: get on your wrap- 
pings,” he said. 

** No, I think I shall not be sick again, and it 
is cold” (with a shiver). He led her to an easy- 
chair, then taking one at a short distance, drew 
a paper from his pocket, and seemed reading. 
She was watching him. He was very pale, and 
there were tense lines abont his lips. 

Again with the anxiety that had ruled her the 
night before, she arose, and going over, stood 
beside him. He gave no evidence of being con- 
scious of her presence. She laid her hand tim- 
idly upon his shoulder. Again that dash of col- 
or in his cheeks. His confusion made her quite 
self- possessed, 

‘* You have been sick,” she said, her voice al- 
most quite steady. 

‘*No” (simply a monosyllable, and forcing 
down the color). 


The hand upon his shoulder trembled, yet she 
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persisted, the thought of the night before becom- 
ing a resolve. 

** He can love. I shall make him.” 

Her voice was a little uncertain. 

** You look very tired. Won't you lie on the 
lounge? there is no one here.” Then she grew 
confused and embarrassed at the little fact she 
had asserted. 


No one here! That was what had filled her 


with dread of this voyage: now she had said it 
as if glad. ‘The man was forced to silence in 
his fierce struggle for control. He obeyed, fol- 
lowing her to the lounge. She shook up the 
cushions. He threw himself down and closed 
his eyes wearily. She went to her state-room, 
and bringing a shawl, covered him. ‘There was 
something half of bashfulness, half of tenderness, 
in the way she did it. He thanked her without 
opening his eyes. A moment's hesitation, then 
she wheeled a chair quite beside him, and sat 
down. 

At that a faint flush again swept his face. 
She had taken his paper, and feigned reading. 
In a little while, with a strange new sense of rest, 
he slept. Then the paper was cast aside, and 
this woman studied the face of this man, who in 
worldly parlance had been her husband over a 
year. 

That terrible time! It had added ten years to 
his age. His brown hair had grown gray-sprin- 
kled ; the quiet face had many new.lines, as if 
some conflict was constantly waged to sustain 
the quiet. Suddenly a thought became a con- 
viction. The craving of mind for mind had not 
satisfied. What was this other demand so pal- 
pable now, when the iron will was not keeping 
guard ?§ She bent a trifle forward, with inter'se, 
sorroytul craving. He looked verv ill: had he 
fever? She laid her hand lightly on his fore- 
head. Instantly he opened his eyes. She drew 
it: quickly away in utter confusion. 

thought you had fever. me for 
rousing you.” 

**My head aches. Your hand is very cool,” 
he said, quietly, and closed his eves again. With 
bashfulness pitiful in the wife of a vear she 
placed her hand tremblingly on his forehead. 
At the touch he drew a long, deep breath. She 
did not comprehend its significance. Afterward 
she thought bim sleeping. 

A little later two young girls came into the 
cabin. She did not move lest she should again 
disturb him, bat taking the paper in her disen- 
gaged hand, tried to read. 

The two girls were talking in an under-tone. 
She distinctly heard every syllable. 

** What devotion!” said one, laughingly. 

** They are doubtless still in the blissful honey- 
moon,” said the other. ‘Then for the first time 
she knew he was not sleepingy ‘There was that 
new dash of color in his cheeks. ‘lhis time the 
glad start in her heart was a revelation. He al- 
ready loved her. 

After that for several days she tried him in 
fifty ways. Sometimes, when standing together 
on deck, she would put her hand voluntarily 
within his arm. At such times he would turn 
on her a look of keen, deep questioning, but she 
would not meet it. Once or twice, whefPhe had 
been sitting on a sofa reading, she had sat beside 
him, and read from the same book, ‘Then there 
had been strange, bright, half-convinced lights 
in his blue eyes. 

At length, when they had been several days 
out, one evening the two were upon the upper 
deck. ‘Though it was moonlight, they were quite 
alone, the coldness of the night having driven 
others below. ‘The sea was smooth, consequent- 
ly Lucile, being in earnest conversation, was un- 
prepared for a sudden roll, that threw her for- 
ward. Ralph had seen her coming, and caught 
her. Though the wife of a year, for the first 
time she was in her husband's arms. For an in- 
stant his love held sway, breaking down all his 
strong control. He drew her to him almost 
fiercely, then released her. In that moment the 
soul of this man and this woman met, and each 
was utterly self- possessed. 

** Lucile, there must be angther giving than 
that of the sea.” 

There was a moment's silence. 

** Lucile, I am waiting.” ‘The words were 
more winning than willful. There was one tim- 
id step, and she was in his arms. 

The next day they were again upon deck. Lu- 
cile’s face for the first time clouded. 

‘* What is it, dear heart?” ‘The qniet voice 
was quite bereft of coldness. 

** Ralph, with iconoclastic daring IT have de- 
nied the existence of a God, because my little in- 
tellect could not comprehend him. Love has 
taught us that mind is not sufficient. ‘This 
teaches of that higher love. Let us seek it to- 
gether, my husband.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


One day, in attending to applications for situations 
in the police force, one of the commissioners, it was 
supposed, was about to invest Patrick Murphy With a 
shield, when some of his Irish competitors ontside 
the railings cried out, “ Are ye goin’ to ‘pint Pat, yer 
honor ? He can’t write bis name, ver honor.” “IT 
am only receiving applications to~lay; in a fortnight 
we make appointments,” said the commissioner. And 
Pat waa told to call on that day two weeks. The friend 
through whose influence Pat had been induced to ap- 
ply for the office said to him, as they came away from 
the hall, “ Now, Pat, go home; and every night do you 
get a big plece of paper and a good stout pen, and keep 
writing your name. I'll set the copy for you.” Pat 
did as directed, and every night for a fortnight waa 
seen moving out his tongue amd swaying his head over 
‘* Patrick Murphy,” “ Patrick Murphy,” in th style of 
chirography generally known as “ coarse hand.” W hen 
the day for the appointment came, Pat found himself 
before the commissioner, urging his claim “Can you 
write?” said that excellent functionary, “Troth an’ 
it’s meself that jist kin,” answered Pat. . “ Take that 
»en,” said the commissioner, *‘ and let ue see you write. 
Write your name.” He took the pen as directed, when 
a sort of exclamatory laugh burst from his surprised 
competitors, who were in attendance. “ Howly Paul! 
d'ye mind that, Mike? Pat's a-writin’; he’s got a quill 
in bis fist.” he has, be jabers!” aaid Mike, bat 


' small good it will do him: he can't write wid it, man.” 
But Pat did write; he had recorded his name in a bold 
round hand. ‘That ‘ll do,” said the commissioner. 
His foiled rivals looked in each other's faces with 
undisguised astonishment. A lucky thought struck 
them. him to write somebody else's name, yer 
honor,” said two of them in a breath “That's well 
thought of,” replied the commissioner. “ Pat, write 
my name.” Here was a dilemma, but Pat was equal 
| to it. “Me write yer honor’s name!” exclaimed he, 
with a well-dissembied holy horror—‘‘ me commit for- 
gery, and J a-goin’ on the pelisse! I can't do it, yer 
honor.” 


Why are the fond glances a mother caste upon her 
baby like Turkish cavalry ?—Because they are mam- 
my-looks (Mamelukes). 
He binehed a flery red; her heart went pit-a-pat; 
she gently hang her head, and looked down at the mat. 
He trembled in his speech; he rose from where he 
sat, and shouted with a screech, ** You're sitting on 
my brat!” 


A little man observed that he had two negative 
qualities: he never lay long in bed, and he never want- 
ed a great coat. 


There is a new version of an ancient rhyme which 
strikes us as being a great improvement on its prede- 
cessor. It runs: 

“Tt. is good to be merry and wise: 
It is good to be honest and true? 
And betore you are off with the old love, 
it is best to be on with the new.” 
—_ 


New Derintrioy.—A pun arising out of the contro- 
versy between Monsigtior Capel and Canon Liddon is 
now current in London, viz., “What is ritualisem 7?” 
Answer: “* Popery with the lid on” (Liddon), 

Notorions as a reader of his sermons, a reverend gen- 
tleman, in bantering a mason, one of his parishioners, 
on the superior etability of ancient compared, with 
modern buildings, put the question, “Can yon tell 
me when the masons lost the art of tempering their 
mortar?” “Ive heard,” said the man, with a sly leer, 
“that ft was abont the time that ministers lost the 
gift of extempore preaching.” 


Arrarm or tHe Heart—The circulation of the 
ood, 


A shoe-maker was arrested for bigamy and brought 
before the magistrate... “Which wife,” asked a by- 
stander, *“* will he be obliged to take?” Smith, always 
ready af a joke, replied, ** He is a cotybler, and of course 
must stick to his ast." 


Tf it seams good, a sewing-machine may be likened 
unto a kiss. 

A Nevada woman recently knocked down seven 
burglars one after another. Her husband watched her 
from the top of the stairs, and felt so brimful of battle 
that he couldn't cool off until he had jerked his eight- 
year-olil bey out of bed and “ whaled” him soundly 
for not getting up and belping his mother. 


A good many people were recently delnded into 
going into an apothecary’s shop in a village to see a 
red bat, which had heen captured, and was on éxhi- 
bition. They saw it, and it was red, as a brickbat 
usually ia, 

Mrvemtres’ Men.—Preter Drummond, beadle and 
minister's man at St. Monace, Fifeshire, wae one of 
the most amusing and eccentric of bie class The 
minister, Mr. Gillies, had reproved Peter for giving a 
short day's work, as he “leit off at sunset,” while his 
neighbors were known to thresh their grain by candle- 
light: ‘* Weel, Sir,” said Peter, *‘ gin ye want the corn 
fluiled by cannil-licht, I'll dae yer wull.” Next day at 
noon Mr. Gillies was passing the barn, and hearing 
the sound Of Peter's flail, he stepped In. A candle was 
burning om the top of a grain measure. “* Why this 
folly aud Waste 7” asked Mr. Gillies, pointing to the 
candle. “ Dinna ve mind, Sir,” said Peter, “ that ve 
wanted the corn threshed wi’ cannil-licht?7” The min- 
ister replied, angrily, “* Peter, you shall have no more 
candies.” .Seme days after, Mr. Gillies was to set off 
on horseback to visit a sick parishioner, He request- 
ed Peter to saddle the horse. It was evening, and 
Peter, after remaining some time in the stable, led out 
the cow, saddled and bridled. wish I haenwa made 
a mistake, Sir,” eaid Peter; “but since I've got nae 
cannil, it* no mackle wonder that | hae pit the saddle 
m the wrang beast.” Fairly overcome by Peter's 
Grollery, Mr. Gillies gave him back hie candies. The 
minister’« man at Lintrathen seldom indulges in the 
complimentary vein. On one occasior, however, he 
handsomely acknowledged a compliment by returning 
another. The minister had got married, and was pre- 
eented with a carriage, for which Joln wae appointed 
to provide a horse. Driving ont with hie wife, the 
minister aaid to John when starting, “ You've got ue 
a capital horse.” ‘“* Weel, Sir,” said John, “it's just 
aboot as difficult to choose a gude minister's wife, and 
we've been gey an’ lucky wi’ baith.” 


GOING TO THE DENTIST. 

I like to come across a man with the toothache. 
There’s something so pleasant about advising him to 
atuff cotton in it, to use camphor, creosote, pepper- 
mint, and “ relief,” that I alway? feel better after giv- 
ing it I have been there—had ao aching snag, aud I 
know just how it feela It used to wake me up at 
night, and make me mad at noon, and set me to ewear- 
ing early in the morning. I didn't meet man or wom- 
gn bat what they advised me. One said that a hot 
knitting-needle pushed down on the roet was excel- 
lent, another said that opium was an excellent thing, 
and others aaid that it must be dug ont by the dentiet, 
lt Laat down to dinner, that old tooth began to growl. 
If | went to bed, or got up, or went to a party, or 
staid at home, it growled juet the same. It waaen’t al- 
ways a growl, Sometimes it was a jump that made my 
hair stand up, and-again a sort of cutting pain that 
made me make up faces at the baby, and slam doors, 
and break windows. I ate cotton, peppermint, cam- 
phor, and opium until I got black in the face, and 
that old enag kept righton. I! os bags of hot ashes 
to my cheek, applied mustard, heid my head in the 
oven, took a sweat, and the ache atill ached. After 
the third week neighbors didn’t dare to let their boys 
pass my house, and hawkers and book-canvaseers went 
round another street...1 was becoming a menagerie 
and at lust I decided to have my tooth out. I decide: 
to, and then I decided not to. I changed my mind 
four times in one afternoon, and at last I went. The 
dentist was glad to see me. He said that if he could 
not take that tooth out without hurting me he would 
give me a million. It got easier as he talked, and I 
concluded not to have it pulled. I atarted down stairs, 
but a jamp caught me,and I rushed back. He said he 
would look at it; perhape-it_did not need pulling at 
all, but he could kill the nerve. ~ By dint of fattery he 
got me in the chair. Then he softly inserted a knife 
and cut away the gums. I looked up, and said I would 
kill bim: but he begged me not to—said the cutting 
wae all the pain there was init. He finally got me to 
lie back aa open my mouth, and then he slipped in 
hia forceps am closed them round the tooth ‘“* Oh- 
cried. But he didn't 
pay any attention to it. He drew in a full breath, 
grasped the forceps tightly, and then he pulled. Grreat 
apoons! buat didn't it seem as if my head was goin 
I tried to shout, grappled at him, kicked, and then he 
held up the old snag and aaid, “ There! I guess you 
won't feel any more aching.” I leaped down and 
hugged him. I premixed him ten millions; I told 
him to make my home his house forever; I hugged 
him again. I shoek hands with every bedy in the 
atreét, kissed my wife, bought the baby a dozen rattle 
boxes in a heap, and it seemed to me as if the w 
was too «mal! for me, I was so happy. 
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AN ORIENTAL STATE BARGE. 


Mr. Frank VINCENT, in his interesting book 
of travels, Zhe Land of the White Elephant, 
give: the following description of the state barge 
of the King of Burmah, of which we give an il- 
lustration on this page: ‘* This splendid vessel 
is built on two large canoes, and is covered with 
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deity called by the Burmese a Nat, but which is 
evidently identical with one of the Devatas of 
Hindvo mythology, of whom Indra is the special 
tvpe. The sterns of the canoes are beautitully 
adorned with a fretted work cc isisting of smull 


pieces of louking-glass, which . %s a very rich 
appearance.” 
There is also a barge for the ex: ‘usive use of 
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ORIENTAL GOSSIP. 


A Roya. IRVING A 
SECTARIAN AGITATOR. 

M. Garera pe Tassy, a member of the Insti- 
tute of France, and Professor of ** Living Onent- 
al Languages” in Paris, is in the habit of opening 
his annual course of instruction with a review of 
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He occupies, we might say he reigns over, a vast 
domain on the banks of the Hoogly, about three 
miles from Calcutta, where, with an annual al- 
lowance from the British government of £200,000 
(say, $1,000,000), he has dwelt for nearly twenty 
years, occupying himselt, as when he sat upon 
the throne of his ‘ancestors, with poetry, music, 
and painting. Many of his songs are popular, 
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the richest carving and gilding. When in use 
it is drawn by war boats. In the centre is a 
lofty tower, with eight or nine square stories or 
terraces of black and gold, surmounted by the 
tae or umbrella. The prows of the two canees 


on which this water palace is constructed eon- 
sist each of a silver dragon; and bebind each 
dragon is the fierce colossal figure of a warrior- 


the queens. It is of beautiful workmanship, 
with decks and apartments, and, like the king's 
barge, is towed by war boats. These barges 
form a part of the king's ‘‘navy.” ‘The war 
boats are verv long, with high prow and stern, 
handsomely gilded on the outside, and painted 
red within. They are paddled along by crews 
numbering from forty to sixty men, 


| Hindoo literature for the preceding vear. 
| review for 1874, which has just reached ns, he 


gives an interesting account of a royal or ex 
roval Indian poet, whose literary merits, we ven- 


ture to assume, are practically unknown in tl 
hemisphere. It is the ex-King of Oude, Wahiji 
Ali, whom M. De Tassy pronounces the most 
distinguished among contemporary Indian poets. 


In his | and are sung daily by the bavaderes in Calcutta, 


Benares, and in other cities of India. Thev are 
known as Sones of his Majesty.” His 
epacions and alrovether roval residence is, as it 
were. a little kingdom, wherein he is absolute. 
He has 6000 subjects who recognize his authori- 
tv, and a court regulated precisely as when he 


was in his*capital. He never leaves his own 
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estate: he makes no visits, not even to the En- 
lish vicer v, whose visits, however, he receives. 
Ife has ov his vast estate three palaces. His 
harem contains two queens and one hundred and 
thirtv-one other ladies. His menagerie, one of 
the most complete in the world, contains 25,000 
varieties of animals. The collection of pigeons 
presents every imayinable shade of color, while 
that of serpents and reptiles is called ** complete.” 
‘The gardens are magnificent, and are looked aft 
er by three hundred gardeners. According -to 
this report of Wahji Alis worldly condition, it is 
a long call from Grub Street to Calcutta. 

M. De Tassy in the course of his review gives 
some facts which are rather discouraging to mis- 
sionary enterprise in India. ‘** We note,” he says, 
“with sorrow some of the converted Mussulmans 


returning to their first error. Mv readers will rec- 
ollect the thrilling account which IT gave in my 


mah Washington Irving, above all a man of 
peace, was the last person in the world to dis- 


‘*Tt is a deplorable fact, too,” continues M. De 
'Tassy, that there are still occasional perversions 
from the European ranks. ‘This year we have 
that of a Mr, Johnson in the Punjab: of two Eu- 
ropeans employed on the Sinde Railway; of an 
k:nglish family of four persons converted by a 
sermon of the Maulawi Ali-Bakhsch ; and, final- 
lv, a Madam Bushey, who proclaimed her adhe- 
sion to the Mussulman faith, and afterward mar- 
ried a pathan named Mir Ahmad Khan.” 

The Mussulmans, it appears, according to M., 
De ‘Tassy, do not like to have their faith nor the 
mmission of their Prophet questioned, especially by 
Asiaties. ‘They are more tolerant of the skepti- 


cism of Europeans. ‘This sensitiveness on their 
part leads sometimes to deplorable results. One 
would suppose that our distinguished country- 
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cried, ** Din! din!” (that is, *“* the religion! the 
religion !’ On the Friday following, before 
morning prayer, a band of the fanaties surprised 


. the police, tell pron, with sticks or stones, all the 


Parsees they could tind, and followed them even 
into their houses, which they sacked. ‘Two Par- 
see temples were also sacked, and the sacred fire 
in them was extinguished. In spite of all the 
ettorts of the police, the troubles lasted three en- 
tire days, and many lives were lost on both sides. 

Mr. Irving httle dreamed, when he was pen- 
ning that charming lithe memoir of the Arab 
Prophet, that it was destined to bring pow hit 
the reproach of far more people than ever read 
his books of being an agitator, a disturber of the 
public peace, a violator of temples, and an insti- 
gator to bloodshed and riot. 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 


discourse in 1867 of the conversion of L Imad- 
uddin, a very distinguished Mussulman, who, 
having become a priest of the Anglican Church, 
continues to write and preach in favor of Cliis 
tianity, It has not been the same with his broth- 
er Khair-uddin, who, after remaining seven vears 
not only a Christian but a missionary, has re- 
turned into the bosom of Islamism, ‘vers repent. 
ant for his infidelity to the religion of his fathers 
through his ignorance.’ Ne has written a work 
to explain that during the time he remained 
Christian he had thoroughly studied the (es- 
tion, and had reached the conviction that Islom- 
ism was founded on more solid proofs than the 
religion of the Peutateuch and the Evangelists. 


turb the harmony of any society, and least of all 
that of India; and vet M. De ‘Tassy tells us that 
he has recently been the innocent can-e_of de- 
plorable riots at Bombay. At one of their festi- 
vals, which the Schiltes celebrate by processions 
in the streets, a misunderstanding occurred be 
tween the Parsees, or Guebers, and the Mussul- 
mans. ‘The canse was a Parsee translation of 
Irving's Life of Mohammed, some passages of 
which greatly displeased T 
calm them, the author of 
ed to arrest the sale of it, and to do his best to 
withdraw from circulation the copies already 
sold; but it was in vain: the fanatics would hear 


VIus<ulmans. lo 


the translation consent- 


nothing. and reply nothing to his defense. Thev 


Think, whene’er you see us, what our beanty saith: 


We fill the air with pleosare by our simple breath. 


All who see us love us; 
We befit on: places: 
Unto row we wiv enilles, and nnto rraces, 


Though the March winds pipe to make our passage 


CHORUS OF FLOWERS. 
We are the “ewect Flowers, 


Born of sunny showers: 


Ltterance mute and bright 
Of some unknown delight, 


graces. 


Mark our w how home ess 


All, and aweetly volccless, 


A 
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Not a whisper tells 
Where our small seed dwells, 
Nor ‘is known the moment green when our tips 
appear. 
We thread the earth in-silence, 
In silence build our bo@vers, 
And leaf by leaf in silence show, till we laugh atep, 
aweet Flowers! 


Think of all these treasures, 
Matchless works and pleasures, 
Every one a marvel, more than thought can say; 
Then think in what bright showers 
We thicken fields and bowers, 
And with what heaps of sweetness half stifle wanton 
Mary: 


Think of the mossy forests, 


By the bee-birds haunted, 
nd all those Amazonian plains, lone lying as 


d. 


elear: 


Who shal! say that Flowers 
Dress not heaven's own bower 
Who its love, without them, can fancy, or sweet 
floor? 
Who shall ever dare 
To say we sprang not there, 
Am came not down thatLove might bring one piece 
of heaven the more? 
Oh, pray believe that angels 
From these blue dominions 
Brought us in their white laps down, ‘twixt their 
golden pinioms 
Leven Songs and Chorus of Flowers. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


. Every year shows that there is a rapidly increasing 
interest among our people in the results of geograph- 
ical fesearch and discovery ; and all measures taken for 
obtaining and. disseminating information concerning 
the phyeical aspects of different countries are of great 
value to the whole community. Such an institution 
as the American Geographical Society, located in New 
York city, possesses pot merely a literary reputation, 
but is of national importance. This society has been 
in existence twenty years, and now has a membership 
of more than 1400 persons, a library of over 10,000 vol- 
umes, and a valuable collection of maps and charts re- 
lating to various parts of the world. The president 
of the society, Chief Justice Charles P. Daly, and its 
other officers have spared no pains to make the library 
as complete as possible in the particular branch of 
knowledge to which it is devoted. In the library- 
room at the Cooper Inetitute the maps and charts are 
systematically arranged and labeled, so that they are 
readily accessible, Friends of the society hope to pos- 
sess at some future day a commodious and centrally 
located building, where the advantages of the library 
may be more satisfactorily enjoyed, and where travel- 
ere and explorers may gather to communicate facts 
and exchange views. The American Geographical So- 
ciety has taken special interest in diftusing informa- 
tion in regard to the comparatively unknown portions 
of our oWn country. It is also in correspondence with 
more than forty scientific societies in various parts of 
the world. At the monthly meetings of the society 
members are admitted, and reports and papers read 
relative to recent discoveries. At the last meetings 
held in 1874 Dr. Hayes gave a sketch of Iceland's Mil- 
lennial, and of that country gs he found it the previous 
August; M. Du Chaillu related some rerults of his late 
explorations in Lapland; and Lieutenant Wheeler gave 
an account of the recent Western exploring expedi- 
tion of which he had charge. Among interesting mat- 
ters recently received by the society are the resnits 
of explorations in Utali, Wyoming, and New Mexico, 
scientific information from Formosa, observations in 
the Aleutian Islands, and other investigations of equal 
interest and importance. In April an International 
Geographical Congress will be, held in Paris under the 
auspices of the Parisian Geographical Society, and it 
has been suggested that on this occasion maps repre- 
selting the physical geography of North America be 
presented, with explanatory statistics in regard to ex- 
plorations, discoverices, and other matters of interest. 


Somebody suggests that if any body wants to send 
A trausient newspaper from one city to another+suy, 
from New York to Brooklyn—the cheapest way would 
be to send it “‘ via Liverpool.” The present postage 
laws almost warrant such a statement. 

Early in April the new steamer Scythia, of the Cu- 
nerd line, will commence her regular trips. Already 
the vessel has made her trial trip on the Clyde, where 
she was built, and afterward went to Liverpool. The 
Scythia is fitted to accommodate 1500 persons, includ- 
ing the crew, and is provided with twelve large life- 
boats. 


Ranovalomanjaka, Queen of Madagascar, bas isened 
a proclamation ordering .the liberation of all slaves 
that have been imported into her kingdom since the 
treaty of 1565 with Great Britain for the suppression 
of the slave traffic, 


Three children were recently poisoned by eating 
paiited candies. One of them diced soon afterward, 
and at last aceounts the others were not expected to 
recover, 

The trustees of the Boston Art Museum have voted 
to apply the proceeds of the sile of Summer's art legacy 
to the purchase of casts of statues and bass-reliefs. The 
amount to be so used is about four thousand dollars, 


The New York Tribune gives some items showing 
the “cost of receiving a king.” The Finance Com- 
wittes of the Board of Aldermen were recently en- 
gaged in the examination of the bills rendered for the 
reception of King Kalakaua. The bil] of the Windsor 
Hotel was rendered originally, without the details, at 
$6286 91, as board for the king and suit, thirteen in 
all, the supper on the night of the reception, and. re- 
freshments for the committee and guests. Two car- 
riage billa were presented, one amounting to $80, ana 
the other to $2544. Another unique bill, presented by 
a Broadway restaurant proprietor for refreshments 
furnished to the committee, was as follows: 


Dec, 23—To Reina Victoria®trars, 50 cents each $10 00 
To 2 botties Piper Heidsieck......... 6 Ow 
Dec. 24—To 1 bottle Pipe 
Reina Victoriacivarsand idinner 8 90 

To 7 Reina Victoria cigars and 1 boftle 
Dec. 26—To sundry dinners .................. 
To dinners, Wines, and Cigars........ 
8 00 
6 


The Finange ( ‘ommittee are reported to have waxed 
indignant over this bill. 


During the intensely cold weather of February a 
gentleman in the country missed his large Newfound- 
land dog from his accnstomed place. After an ab- 
sence of two days and nights, his bark was heard, and 
he was found in a swamp about half a mile distant, 
with his tail frozen fast in the ice. An axe Was ob- 
tained and his tail cut ont. The poor dog was nearly 
_exhausted by hunger and exposure, 


A Washington gentleman is having a floor construct- 
ed of different-colored woods dovetailed together so 
as to represent the California coat of arms. The strips 
are so arranged that the colors will blend as in a paint- 
ing. .The wood is obtained from Pacific coast tiniber 
trees, and the work is done in San Francisco. It wil] 
be forwarded to Washington in sections, 


An exchange gives in a few sentences the way in 
which the great ice gorge or glacier at Port Jervis was 
formed. It appears that the blasting operations which 
were performed to lessen the icy obstructions dis 
closed the method of formation. The key-stone of the 
gorge wae formed on “Sim's Rift,” half a mile below 
the suspension-bridge, by several immense cakes of 
ice becoming clogged in the middle of the Delaware 
River. The lower edge of the first of these ice-fields 
becoming fast.the two or three that followed were 
thrust underneath it, raising the whole in the shape of 
a sloping dam. Other blocks of ice were then driven 
§by the water against the back of this dam, where they 
became fixed in a perpendicular position, with their 
broad surfaces presented squarely against the current. 


i 


This immense dam—600 feet long, 150 feet broad, and 
over thirty feet in height—divided the current of the 
river, forcing it around on either side, and causing the 
floating ice to clog in the shallower water. Then the 
ice above became jammed together, backing up for 
four miles, until it resulted in one of the most won- 
derful ice formations ever seen in an American river. 


There seems to be at present a good supply of Cro- 
ton water, but the quality of it does not please the 
fastidious. There isa look about it that makes people 
prefer other beverages, Chemists may declare that 
analysis detects nothing unhealthy in it, but water so 
easily and so subtilely carries in it the seeds of disease 
that there is urgent need of adequate arrangements 
for securing the absolute purity of what is used in our 
great city. 


A conductor in Burlington, lowa, was honored by 
the bestowal of a badge at a public fair. Of course he 
was called upon for a speech, and was hustled quickly 
upon the platform. He looked around him for a mo- 
ment, then ejaculated * Tickets !” and promptly retired, 
The speech was so effective that the band couldn't play 
for ten minutes, 


Among the improvements now being made on the 
Thames Embankment is the shell of what will be a 
swimming bath—the first erected on the Thames. It 
is not very ornamental just at present, but when fin- 
ished the structure will be as ornamental as the nature 
of it admita. The bath will be one hundred and thir- 
ty-five feet long by twenty-five broad. The water from 
the river will be’ well filtered and purified before it is 
admitted to the bath, 


The “ Fletcher Free Library,” established by two la- 
dies of Burlington, Vermont, will be opened in that 
city during the present year. 

Heavy foge have hung over the East River during 
some of the days and nights of March. Passengers 
on the ferry-boats have needed patience, and ofttimes 
coirage also, as the boats have slowly plowed through 
fog and water. Dwellers on Brooklyn Heights have 
wearied of the ceaseless “ ding-ding-ding” of the warn- 
ing fog-bells that sounded day and night. Apropos 
of fogs, the following tale told by a jolly tar to his 
comrade when their vessel was befugged will make us 
content with New York fogs: 

* I say, Bob, did you ever see such a fog as this ‘ere 
afore ?” 

ay, mate, I ha. that. I’ve seen fogs down 
along the Sable Banks and about Canso that this ‘ere 
stuff wouldn't be more than a bit of mist alongside of.” 

* Hiow thick was it, Bob?” 

* Well, once when { was in the old Rifleman, and we 
wore going to Quebec after deals, we run into a foy- 
bank one day that carried away our jib-boom and 
stove in our port bulwarks. There was a lot of gulls 
and other big birds stuck. fast all among the fog, jcet 
like sheep in a big snow-drift; not a bird of them 
could move a wing. We'd been on allowance of water 
two weeks, and the carpenter sawed chunks enough 
out of that fog to fill every cask in the ship. It was 
tip-top water that fog made. But it didn’t melt very 
fast. Some of it wasn't melted when we got back to 
Liverpool, three months afterward.” 


INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE. 
St. Eumo, TIL, July 8, 1874. 

R. V. Prence, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.:—I wish 
to add my testimony to the wonderful curative 
properties of your Alt. Ext., or Golden Medical 
Discovery. I have taken great interest in this 
medicine since [ first used it. I was badly 
afflicted with dyspepsia, liver deranged, and an 
almost perfect prostration of the nervous system. 
So rapid and complete did the Discovery effect 
a perfect care that it seemed more like magic 
and a perfect wonder to myself, and since that 
time we have never been Without a bottle of the 
Discovery and Purgative Pellets in the house. 
They are a solid, sound family physician in the 
house, and ready at all times to fly to the re- 
lief of sickness, without charge. We have never 
had a doctor in the house since we first began 
the use of your Pellets and Discovery. I have 
recommended the use of these medicines in 
several severe and complicated cases arising 
from, as I thought, an impure state of the blood, 
and in no one case have they failed to more 
than accomplish all they are claimed to do. I 
will only mention one as remarkable (though I 
could give you dozens): Henry Koster, furniture 
dealer, gf this place, who was one of the most 
pititul objects ever seen, his face swollen out of 
shape, scales and eruptions without end, ex- 
tending to his body, which was completely cov- 
ered with blotches and scales. Nothing that he 
took seemed to effect it a particle. I finally in- 
danced him to try a few bottles of the Golden 
Medical Discovery, with daily use of the Pellets, 
assuring him it would surely cure him. He 
commenced its use some six weeks since, taking 
two Pellets each night for a week, then one each 
night, and the Discovery as directed. ‘The re- 
sult is, to-day his skin is perfectly smooth, and 
the scaly eruptions are gone. He has taken 
some seven or eight bottles in all, and considers 
himself cured. ‘This case had baffled the skill 
of our best physicians. Messrs. Dunsford & Co., 
druggists, of this plate, are selling largely of 
your medicines, and the demand steadily in- 
creases, and they give perfect satisfaction in 
every case. Respectfully, 

W. H. Cramp cin, 


Com. ] Agt. Am. exp. Co, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

ann TAN, ask your Druggist 

for Perry's Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable. 

For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 
Blackheads, or Fleshworme, 
use Perry's Improved Come- 
done and Pimple Remedy— 
the Great Skin Medicine, or 
consult De. B. C. PERRY, 49 

Bond Street, New York. 
Segar-Pipe 99 (Pat.), a perfect-looking 
GEM Segar, and otlier new Novelties. Sample 
10 cta. SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt St., N.Y, 
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‘BABY CARRIAGE, 


A. H'amous 


VITALIZING 


jee 


The most perfect ever discovered, and the best in the 
world. 


WINCHESTER'S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


OF LIME AND SODA, 


This famous VITALIZING ELIXIR will give you 
strength and appetite. It will BUILD UP, INVIGOR- 
ATE, and VITALIZE the entire Nervous and Physic- 
al Systems, imparting Tone, Vigor, Brain Power, and 
Nervous Force and Energy, and make you feel like a 
new being. For Delicate Ladies and Children, it is 
excellent, ForCONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA,WEAK 
LUNGS, and ALL CHEST and THROAT AFFEC- 
TIONS, it is the grandest and best Remedy knuwn. 

Prices $1 and $2 per Bottle. Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 JOUN STREET, NEW YORK. 


CABINET OFFICE SECRETARY. 
The Most 
COMPLETE 
and 
Convenient 
Business 
Desk Made. 


INQUIRIES 
promptly 
Answered. 
WOOTON DESK CO., INDIANAPOLIS, 


BEAUTIFUL, 


EVER Blooming ROSES, 


STRONG POT PLANTS, sent safely by mail, post- 
— Five Splendid Varieties, $1 00; 12 do,, $2 00. 
flegant Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 
Wesr Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


shory Horéiontad Bare. 


O 


im 
SL of 100ml 
Pech Snyder. 54. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE 


RESTAURANT, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Said by all travelers to be the Best Hotel in the World. 
H. REAT). 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair‘’and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to an) 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St,., Boston, 
‘pectal price to dealera, 


Tar 7 war 
UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
396 & 39S Canal St., cor Laight, 
OPEN DAILY FROM 10 TO 8, AND MONDAY 
EVENINGS 5 TO 7, 

ASSETS OVER ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
BURPLUS, ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 
tw SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. g3 
Deposits on or before April 10th bear interest from 
Aprit lst. 


The Novelty Removed to 
820 Broadway, 


Send stamp for Circular. 
L. P. TIBBALS. 


o Money Required 
Until Goods are Sold, Brown's 2%-cent Book 
containing 500 valuable money-making Receipes, will 
be sent on Commission at 40 per cent. Sample sent free 
on receipt of 10-cent return stamp. Moore's Rural New 
Yorker, July 4th, says: “It should be in every honse.”’ 
Address DANFORTH & BRISTOL, 697 Broadway, 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 


Magie, Mirth, and Mystery; 
for Winter Evenings. Containing Charades, Games, 
Puzzles, Tricks, Stories, Jokes, &c.,&c.  Lilastrated. 
Mailed, on receipt of a three-cent stamp, by HAPPY 
HOURS COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers St, New York. 


CAMPBELL'S SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. | 


The Trade supplied. 87 Centre St., New York. 


— 


DE JONGH'S 


Prescribed with extraordinary success,in CON- 
SUMPTION and DEBILITY. 

Proved, by 25 years’ medical experience, to be ix- 
MEASURALLY SUPERIOR TO THE PALE OILS, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D. 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 


“I have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JONGH'’S 
Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very 
pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value.” 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


“The experience of many years has abundantly 
proved the truth of every word said in favor of Dr. DE 
JONGH'S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Ol) by many of our 
first Physicians and Chemists, thus stamping him asa 
high authority and an able Chemist whose investiga- 
tions have remained unquestioned.” 


DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 


“In all cases I have found Dr. DE JONGH'S Cod- 
Liver Oi] possessing the same set of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and of 
iodine in a state of organic combination, are the most 
remarkable.” 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


“Dr. DE JONGH'S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi! con- 
tains the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, 
and is easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Dis- 
eases of the Throat and Lungs, but in a great number 
of cases to which the Profession is extending its use.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 
is sold in capsuled Impertat Half-Pinuts, $1 00, 
by the principal drugyists in the Unirep States. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
Ansar, Harford, & Co.,'77 Strand, London. 
Whalesale Agenta: New Yorx—C. N. Crittenton; 
E. Fougera & Co.; J. F. Henry, Curran, & Co.; W. F. 
Kidder & Co. Battimone—W.H. Brown & Bro. Tor- 
ontTo—Elliot & Co, 


THE NEW 


Gossamer Water-Proof Garments. 


The best storm Weighs & to 16 
garment ever ounces; can be 
worn, Made in carried in the 
all styles for pocket. Looks 
men, women, like a biack 
and children, silk; not affect- 
For full partiec- ed by heat or 
ulars, send post- cold. 

al card for our S We also make 
new Illustrated PGent’s Hats 
Circular. SSS and Caps. 
GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 

289 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


N.B.—A single garment sent to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of: $8 25 for a 56-in. Ladies’ Cape; $10 fora 
Gent's Coat; $2 for Gent's Hat; $1 25 for Gent's Cap. 


RANK’S GRAVE GUARDS. 


Designed for the purpose of preserving the symme- 
try of burial mounds, and holding the usual Head and 
Foot Stones more securely and permanently in posi- 
tion. Illustrated Catalogues furnished on application. 

AMOS RANK & CO., Salem, Ohio. 


Loversoy's New GLass CUTTER AND Putty 


Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. 
worth more than its cost if only used once. Sent to your address 


It is 
in a neat box, prepaid, on receipt of 3 cents and stamp. by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 220 WASHINGTON ST... Boston. Mass, 
Beware of worthless imitations. Liberal discount to dealers. 


ATLANTIC WEEKLY. 


A LITERARY JOURNAL FOR THE FAMILY. 
NO CONTINUED STORTES, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, POSTAGE PAID, 
One Vear, $32.50. 6 Months, 81.25. 
GREAT PREMIUM OFFER. 
Choice of two beautiful Steel Engravings, size 19x24, 
* DUCK LINGS” & ** THE SISTERS,” 
As a premium to each snbscriber for 6 months: and 
$1 Worth of Choice Flower Sceds, 

or both to each yearly subscriber. 

4 ’ . or this amount we wil! send the 
50) ( ents, “ATLaNTIO” for3 months’ trial, post- 
paid. Agents Wanted every where. Address 
ATLANTIC WEEKLY, 722 Chestnut St., Philad‘a. 


KALDENBERG’S 
Meerschaums. 


The largest variety of PIPES, Cl- 
GAR-HOLDERS, AMBER JEWEL- 
RY, BEADS, Watkine-Canes, 
suitable for Holiday Presents, at my three stores, sid 
BROADWAY, between 13th and 14th 446 JOHN 
and Cor. JOHN & NASSAU. Send for Price-lists, &c. 


J&P COATS 
THREAD for your MACHINE. } 


RIVCE’S Improved FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Writes iv hours; Warranted periect. Prices from $1 to 
$6. Mannf't'd onlv by JOHN 8S. PURDY, 212 Broadway, 


Goid Pens, Send for Circular, 
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HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 


ROGERS’ STATUARY. 


The SHAUGHRAUN 
And ** TATTERS,” 
Modeled from 
Mr. DION BOUCICAULT, 
PRICE $12, 


gw Enclose 10 cents for 
Illustrated Catalogue and 
< Prints of Lawn Subjects to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
912 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York. 


THE OLDEST and THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


100 YEARS AGO 


WALTER BAKER & CO. began the manufacture of 
their celebrated 


CHOCOLATE,COCOA, 
AND BROMA. 


[ts st: ind: isd . excellence and purity has won for it 
1 world-wie ‘putation, and their various prepara- 
ns have rece steed the HIGHEST MEDALS 
the Paris and Vienna and 
lt dans ipal Exhibitions of the World, over all 


ey now make the FINEST VANILLA Choc- 
round the GermanSweet Chocolate, Their 


Breakfast Cocoa 


is the great desiders atum a Dyspeptics and those 


“Racahout Arabes 


* an excellent food for invalids, ge unrivaled in 
delien y. All the above are for sale by Gmagers and 


O., 


Spice Dealers throughout the country. 


WALTER BAKER & 
_ DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BY “AIL.—Our new Seed Cata- 
loyue, with a revised and enlarged list 
Of Novelties and Specialties, is ready 
for distribution, and will be sent to 
all whorapply, enclosing stamp for 
posta iH. A LLEN 0., 
Is9 & 191 Water St., N. 


Flower Seeds. Flower Seeds 
ower Seeds, ower Seeds, 
33 KINDS FOR #1. 

BY YAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
The su Tes riber, having over 40 years’ experience in 
cultivating Flower Seeds, &c., hos made a selection of 
all the most desirable flowers for ceveral cultivation, 
‘The list comprises over 250 kinds, and a person select- 
ing from it can obtain just ar fine flowers as if select- 
lng trom an expensive fancy catalogue, at leas than 
half the expense—as Many on the list are sold by oth- 

ers at 15e., 20c,, and per pkg. 
The list will be sent to all who apply for it. 

BR. GARRETSON, FLUSHING, L. L, N. Y., 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in all kinds of Seeds. 


E ME 
Rules of tbe 
Revi 
avd 


price? 


Aly TERS Manual,— House and sign paint- 
graining, varnishing, polishing, kalsomining, 
papering, lettering, staining, gilding, &c., S0c.; Book of 
Alphabets, 50c.; Scrolls and Ornaments, Carpen- 
ter’s Manual, BOC, Watchmaker and Jeweler, S0c.; 
Taxidermist, 50 ; Soapmaker, 25c.; Authorsh p, Sie. ; 
Lightning Calculator, 2c.: Hunter & Tr: apper’s Guide, 

20c.; Doy-Training, 25c. Of Booksellers or by mail. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. 


FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
sti°’s, and general out-door day and 
night Donble Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 

servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 

and improve the sizht, without the distressing effect - 

frequ ntchanges. Catalogue sent by ineclo 
SEM MONS, Oculist’s Optician, 6857 Broadway, 


LAC 


Of BRUCH, FOUCHER, & CO. F, A. SPRING- 
MANN & GEBH ARD, 54 & 56 Broad Street, 
New York, Sole Agents for the U, 8S, and ( ‘anada. 

\ OTH PREVENTIVE. —Fur Boxea, 10x8x9%, lined 
44h with a sure preventive from Moth; same as used by 
leading practical turriers for years p ist: same box can 
be used a lifetime. Made of Black Walnut for $2 50, or of 
Pine for $1 50; sent postpaid by mail on receipt of price. 
Van Horne & Son, Practical Furriers, Schenectady, N.Y. 


WATCIDN RS’ AND JEWELERS 

MATERIALS, of the best 
quailty, sent by exp ire “8, to coilect 
Son Send stamp for MATRRIAL 
cirenlar,. Addrese Gro, E. Surrm & Co., 
335 Broadway, N. Y. P. O. Box 3696, 


W. L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 

and Flute. for Til/ton's 

Patent Cu:tars, the pest 

in use. Dealer in Musi- 

cal Instruments, Music 
Catalogues fre 

ont St., Boston, M nas. 


** Maintained Suferiority.” 
Award Am. Inst. 1874. Marks’ Pat. Artificial 
ontinuous First Premiums 
from 1565 Pamp hlets yivins full informa 
tion sent free. A. A. Marks, 575 B’way.N Y. 


and Strings. 


£ 

r 


HE METALLIC BUTTER PACKAGE CO.—The 
Inost economical kave ever oftered to the trade. 

all j ntormatio muiven upon ap- 
A. RILEY, Sec’y, 150 Chambers St. 


Circulars sent free and 


plic ition to L 


\ ANTED.—A case of either Dials tes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidnevsa and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that ** Constitution Water” will not 
cure, Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggists, 


nothing is out of order. 


Yours truly, 


K & SN YI DER, Mauutfacturers, 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


POPE'S RIFLE AIR PISTOL. 


One of the many Testimonials, 


(From THe COMMANDER-IN-CuIeF OF THE UNITED States Army. 
Headquarters Army of the U.S., 

Dear Srrs,—I have now been in possession of the Rifle Air Pistol for nearly a 
month. It has wonderful attraction. * * * Thus far all the parts work well, and 
It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite accurate in aim, and use- 
ful in preparing one for the more serious handling of the ordinary Rifle. 
hesitation in recommending it as the best P arior Pistol of which I have knowled; re. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22, 1875. 


As such, 1 have no 


‘lL. SHE RIAN, (reneral. 


Each Rifle is put up in a neat box, with 6 Darts, 6 Targets, and 100 Slugs, together with 
Ramrod, Shoulder-Rest, and a combined — and Wrench, 
Plated, $6 00; extra Darts, per dozen, $1 00, 
paid, on receipt RE e, with 35 cents to cover postage, 


Price, complete, $5 00; Nickel 
Ve send by Express, C.U.D., or by mail, post- 
Address orders to 


Ww can sell these First-‘lass 
Pianos for Two Hundred and 
Ninety Dollars, because we employ 
no agents and allow no discount to 
dealers—they swindle you out of 
more than twice the real cost of all 
Pianos. During the past 7 years we 
have sold our Pianos to over 1,0 
families, in every section of every 
State and Territory in the Union. 
There is not a county, or a promin 
town where they are not in use, 
hundreds of smal) towns every 
also have them. If you will send 
our Catalogue, containing 15 soli 
columns in fine type, of the names 
and residences of prominent citizens 
including members of Congress an 

many influential and wealthy bank- 
ers and merchants everywhere, who 
are using our Pianos—you will be 


sure to find some of them @t your Hove ' 
very door, in your own or some 5, public parlors, 
adjoining town, where you can see New York, Tn ovr opinion 


and try our Pianos. . 

We send them anywhere within 
1,000 miles of New York for 10 days? 
trial and if not satisfactory no pay- 
ment is required. 

We are a responsible incorporated 
company, and refer by permission to 
the Chemical National Bank of New 
York City, which any Bank in the (United States Daneel 
you is by far the strongest Bank in America. We make this 
statement to prove that our 5 years’ warrant cuarantees our 


Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano in the world at any price | person. 


United States Piano ona 810 Broadway,” New York. 


Address, 


wr 


STURTEVANT 


Sept. 15, 1874 


To WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN.—We have 
used the U.S 
ars the past six years. 


. Pianos 


We have two 
of them in our 


there is no Piano 
more durable or pos 
sessing superior musk 
cal qualities. 


LEW IS & GEO. S. LELAND. § 


Pleace write na, and you will receive not only our Minstra- 


ted Cirenlar containing full particulars, beat also & written 
reply to all questions from some officer of 


ur Company in 
Please state where you saw this notice, 


AF ortane for One Dollar. 


One Gift is guaranteed to one of every eleven con- 
secutive numbers. 


$50,000 for One Dollar. 
“VOW IS YOUR TIME? 


s@~ Dame Fortune helps those who help themselves. 
vente 
500,000 Ticketa at $1 each, numbe “ii from 1 to 500,000, 
inclusive. The low price brings it within 
the reach of all. 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


In Aid of Public Improvements in the City of 
Texas. 


The Texas Gift Concert Association 


WILL GIVE A GRAND CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3lst, 1875, 


And will distribute to the Ticket-holders 


$250,000 IN GIFTS. 


Depository, First Nat. Bank, Denison. 


Distribution to commence immediately after the 
Concert. Managers of the Distribution chosen by 
the Ticket-holder# and prominent citizens, 


LIST OF GIITS, 


1 Grand Cash Gift, *50,000 

1 15,000 

10,000 

30 ‘6 in 40 

46,27) “ 40200) 

49,767 Grand Cash Gifta, amouniing to... S200 000) 

22 Prizes in Real Estate, amounting to.... #00" 


Please address ws for circ ulare, giving references 
and full particulars, 


A statement of the distribution will be published 
and forwarded to Ticket-lolders, and all gifts will be 
promptly paid after the distribution. 


Good and Responsible Persons Wanted 
to work for the interests of this Association. Liberal 


Commissions allowed. 


HOoW TO REMIT TO Us, 
Money should be sent by Express or by Draft, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Registered Letter. 
Address all communications to 


ALPHEUS R. COLLINS, See’! 


DENISON, TEX s. 


WANTED- AGENTS — for “THE HIs- 
OF OUH COUNTRY, 
ILLUSTRATED.” A new work for Young 
ious Illustrations, elegant paper and binding. Muet 
alarge sale. Address H.O. HOUGHTON & 
Room 9, 1 Somereet Street, Boston, Maes, 


LIVINGSTONE! LIVINGSTONE!! 


Agents are wanted to sell by Sabseription the only 
anthentic edition of the Last Journals of the 
late Dr. David Livingstone. \ rare oppor. 
tunity is now offered to experienced Agents. For fur- 
ther particulars, call and see or address 

AVERY BILL, 


Care & New Yorx. 


‘ple Ctl 


+ put up expressly for Amateur 


TYPE 4e LB tera by =a New England Type 


viow Street, Boston, Mase. Send 
st for -peciuen book, 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


UnNrovatep For AMATEUR OR 
Brstness Preroses, 


The most Fascinating and Useful 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Send stamp for Dlustrated Catalogue 
with Agents’ addresses, to 

BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO., 

Manufacturers and Dealers in every 

description of Printing Material, “¢ Federal St., 
We shall have reacy for the TOSTON. Mass. 

Holidays a Card Press, price 5.00, 


A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED. 
Owing to ‘the wonderful success 
of onr great 50 Book Combina- 


tion, we ave heen induced to enlarge tt, and now otter 
avrand Combination Prospec tusr presenting 


150 Distinct BOOKS 


wanted every where, It is the biggest thing ever tried. 
Sales made from thie when all other be alan fall. Also 
\vents wanted on our Magnificent Family Bibles, 
Superior to all ethers. Full particulars free. Address 


JOUN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


A new book of 256 pares, show- 
PDE 0 ing either male or female how 
to make $5 to $20 duily, even 
st without capit or former exXpe- 
rience, Worth ite weight in gold. Mailed, together 
with a $1 sample, tor only 10 cents, by THE UNION 
PUBLIS SHING Newark, J. 


\NTED AGENTS are 
sia wanted to scl), 
by subteription, Standard Rooks 

that will be welcomed In every Bonse- 
hold, viz.: A new and popalar Direrroxary or 
by Kev. Lyman 


Liveratren, bs Clintoek & Strong. 


other desirable EN pe riences] avents and thos 
mean Dueiness are requested to address, for tur- 
ther particulars, AVERY BILL, 

Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


$7 00 A DAY 


Ix the average pay made by agents upon American 
Homes Magazine, conducted by Geo. Cary Eggleston, 
iauthor. For particulars address L. 
Surearn &Co., Boston, Ne Ww York, hicago, & St. Louis. 


STAR JOB PRINTING-PRESS. 


The Beat Invented, 
Price, Sts, & SOO. 
Sea?) «tamp tor Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 

W AKDS, Agent, 16 College Place. N. Y. 


thecelebDral 


C= iNT EWP Lon WENT At home. male or fe- 
male, $40 k warranpted. Nee spite required, 


KOSS, Williammboreh, N. 


Particulars ane 
with 6c. return Stamp, ¢ 


rTANTED LAG ENTS every where, to sei] 


our Popalar ** Life of Dr. Livingstone.’ from 


childhood to his tas? s RENAL. bul plete, 
theutic, attractive, People’s Edition 
B. SSELL, Publisher, Boston. 


A WON TH. Avents wanted every 
W Terre Business firet- 
clas. Partienlars sent free 

J. WORTH & CO. St. Louis, Mo. 
GENTS WANTED, — Mew or women. 

i a week or $100 forfeited. Valnithle aa wples fre 
Write at onceto F. M. REED, Eichth St.. New 
| “Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key 
\ oney: tat “an pies ariel | 


Cheek 
prar- 


ticular rSt.. Boston. 


SAMPL to Agents. Ladies’ Com)bina- 
tien Ne “4 Book, with 
stamp. K. New Bedford. 
Peet TE inet t. Press. and Boxwood 


and Female Avents in their lo. 

1 Comets NOTHING tetry it. Particulars 
FREE PO.VICKERY & CO., Auvusta. Me. 
SALEM! Bre: Grape Known. Strong plants: 


Warranted genuine; cheap hy mail. Cire 


r 
| SALEM wit sent free. J. K. Loekr port, 


aweek and expenses to all. Articles 

‘INGTON & or 4 hic avo, 

ADIES can make $ a d: iy in their own city or 
wwu. Address ELLIS WF'G CO , Waltham, Mass. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
UE NEW BOOKS, 


I. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. The 
Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Af 
rica, from 1865 to his Death. Continned by a Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and Sufferingsa, obtained 
from his Faithful Servants Chuma and Sasi. By 
Honace F.R.G.S., Rector of Twyweil, 
Northampton. With Maps and Illustrations. Syvo, 
Cloth, $5 00, 


If. 

THOMSCN’'S STRAITS OF MALACCA, INDO- 
CHINA, AND CHINA. ‘The Straits of Maiacca, 
Indo-China, and China;. or,-Ten Years’ Travels, 
Adventures, and Residence Abroad, By J. Tuom- 
F.R.G.S., Atiiher of “ [lustrations of China 
and Pe ple.” With over 60 Iustrations from 
the Anthor’s own Photog rapbs and Sketches. %Svo, 
Cioth, 00 


GOODWIN’'S CHRIST AND HUMANITY. Dis- 
courses on Christ vt Humanity, with a Review, 


Histerieal and Critiesl. of the Doctrines of Christ's 
Person. By M. Goonwes. 12me, Cloth, $2 00. 
LV, 

TALMAGE'S SPORTS THAT KILL. Sports that 
Kill, By T. De Weer Tatwace, Author of “ First 
Series of Sermona,” Second Series of Sermons,” 
“Old Wells Dug Out,” &c. Phonographicalls Re- 
perted and Revised, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 
$1 00, 

MR. GLADSTONE’'S PAMPHLETS. 

VATIC AN DEC KEES in their Bearing on 


ivil Allegiance: A Political Expeostulation. By the 
Hon. W, M.P. To which are 
added: A History of the Vatican Council; together 


elish text of the Papal Sylila- 
bus and the Vatican ‘Decrees. By the Rev. Purtir 
Scuarr, D.D.; from his forthcoming “History of 
the Creeds of Christendom.” Syo, Paper, 60 cents ; 
Cloth, $1 00, 

VATICANISM: An to Reproofs 
plies, By the Right Hon, BE. GLADSTON®, 
At her of “The Vatican Des rees in their eating 
on Civil Allegiance.” Svo, Paper, 40 cents, 

VI. 

NORDHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
*THE UNITED STATES. The So 
cieties of the United States: from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zimrites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneiila, Bethel, Aurera, learian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religions Creeds, Social Practices, 
Nuo:wbers, Industrie’, and Present Condition. By 
Curxanes Norpuorr, With Dlustrations. 
Cloth, $4 00, 


with the Latin and En 


Vil. 

MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re. 
maigs of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepdélis, with 
some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Hima- 
liyoas. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M, Illustrations. 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50, 

Vil 

THE BAZAR BOOK ng THE HOUSEHOLD. lémn, 
Cloth, $1 oo (Uniform with the * Bazan-Boow or 
and “ Bazar or Heatru.”) 

IX. 

SIR BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Iemailla: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 

Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Saucer W, 

Portraits, and upward of Fifty full-page Illus- 

trations by Zweoker and Svo, Cloth, $5 60. 


X. 
THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; 


let. ‘lomo, Cloth, $1 00, 


or, Hints for the Ti 


CHARLES READE’S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a©&Martvr. A True Narrative 
CoArmees Reape, Author 6f “Hard Cash.” “ Poul 
Play,’ &c. With a Portrait. Svo, Paper, 15 cents 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PURLISHED HY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WILKIE ¢ The i and the Ladv. 
trated. Cloth, $1 50; svo, Paper, 75 cents 


Mus. HOEY’S The Blossoming of an Alvue 


per, & cents 


svo, Pa- 


ELIZA TABOR'S Hope Meredith. Svo, Paper; 50 ete, 


BLACK’S The Maid of Killeena. and Other Startes, 
Sve, Paper, cents. 


Miss BRADDON'S 


cents, 


S A Strange World. Svo, Paper, 75 


OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY. By Mary Crot. Hay. 


Svoa, Paper, 50 cents, 


I. nm ARENE. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone, 


svo, Paper, 75 centa 


FARJEON’S At the Sign of the Silver Flagon. S8vyo, 
Paper, 40 cents, 
Miss BRADDON’S Lost for Love. 


Paper, 75 cents, 


Illustrated.” Sv¥o, 


GIBBON'S In Honor Bound. 8vo, Paper, & centa 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Scaan Moetry. Sve, Pa- 


per, 5 cents. 


Mas. EILOART'S The Love that Li ved. 


certs. 


Svo, Paper, 
FARJEON’S Jessie Trim. Svo, Paper, 3 cents. 

Hanter & will aend either f the ahore 
, postage prepaid, te any part of the 
States, on recetpl « the ice. 


norks 


Hanren’s — Sree on receipt of 
Ten Centa. 


BROTHERS, 
N. Y. 


RCADE PRINTING PEESS, Seif 
4 ing, price BA SO, ine uding pe; ink, roller, &c. 
*tump to Leoade Presse C'o. , 224 Ww ashington 
Street, Boston, for circular and apec im en of ite work. 


HARPER & 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


A Ey aployrn ‘nt for Patent Navel 
I. ELTON & Co., 119 Nassau St., N Y. 


iy. Se nd for C hromo C stalogue. 
swe S20 J. Berroxp’s Sons, Boston, Maree, 


yIG PAY! to eell our Rabber Hand Stamps. Ade 
dress Taytor, Harper, & Cleveland, Ohia, 
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agent on the same fers and at.the same discounts as 


a to. large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annually. 
The fact of ours being the oldest and largest mannu- | 


Stereopticons of all sizes and prices, for parlor enter- 
| tainments and public exhibitions. 227 Pays well on 
small investments. 8 Catalogues free. 


factory in the United States, with 54,000 instruments 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 
bility and the merits of our instruments. 

GEO, A. PRINCE & OO. 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy.— 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United Stites, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauren’s Magazine, Hanrven’s and Hanerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Bazan will be sttyplied sratis for every, Club of Five 
Sunsouinens at $4 00 each, in one remittance: or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Tree. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Su)- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to beyf) with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brornrns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trims ror Apvenrtistxne tn Tlanren’s WEEKLY 
Harrrn’s Bazar. 


Weekly. —Inside Paces, $200 per Line; 


Outside l’ave, $4 per Line—ench insertion. 
Aarper's Bazar.—F1 % per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Inventors and Discoverer’, 


Stories of Inventors and Discoverers in Science 
and the Useful'Arts. A Book for Old and 
Young. By Joun Tips, F.S.A. 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The spirit of the age finds its most striking illustra- 
tion in the progress of chemical and mechanical dis- 
covery. While the achievements of the past are not 
overlooked in this volume, the principal portion of its 
contents is made up of an account of the inventions 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, Watt, Cartwright, Brunel, 
Stephenson, and others, whose labors have so power- 
fully contributed to the development of industry and 
the increase of material comforts during the preseut 
century. The work will be found to be a rich store- 
house of valuable information, conveyed in an unaf- 
fected and pleasing manner. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Harren & Brotures will send the abore work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $1 50. 


Excelsio, Do Your Own Printing 

Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
Portable $9 etc. Largersizes forlarge work. 
Business Men dw their printing and 
advertising, save moncy and increase 


ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
~ have greatfun and make moncy fast 
Printing atprinting. Send twostampsfor full 
Pp g catalogue presses type etc, to the Mfrs 
TesS©” KELSEY £CO. Meridea. Conn 


trade. Amateur Printing, delight 


Combination Solo 8S 


Excel in Quality of Tone, Thorouglf Workmanship, Elegant 


| 
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CAN A MAN BE A NURSE? ‘* Hi, Massa Peter, you can’t objec’ to open de gates fo’ me now!” 
U.S. G. ‘Both parties say they love t%.. Bat —” | N. B. Pure White Churches please take notice. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO, 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. | 
: 
4 PARLOR ORGANS 
The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory fy ~ | 
| 7 = = 
=| 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Pol frice known. = 
Send for Price-Licts. It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the 3s 
Teeth, Preserves the Emamel, and leaves a = 
Address BUFFALO, N.Y. Delicious Fragrance in the mouth. = £ Le = 
Endorsed by the most eminent Dentists of 
Europe, and used by all the Courts thereof. = 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers, = = 
We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no = = = ° 
om — 
© 
= 
= 
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Humana, and Piano. 


GEO. WOODS & CoO., Cambridge, Mass. 
WAREROOMS: Chicago, Ill.; London, England. 


VN A. 


ND CO., 


65647 Broadiway, New York. 


W ML. POT 
CAUTION The manufacture and sale of Reed Organs containing vibratory bars of any 
- shape or deacription, struck by hammers, is an infringement of our peace on 


the PIANO ORGAN, and any parties making, selling, or using the same are liable as 


nfringers. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS'S 


SPANISH CONQUEST, 


The Spanish Conquest.in America, and its Re- 
lation to the History of Slavery, and to the 
Government of Colonies. By Artuur 
4 vols., large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


An elaborate and complete history of the Conquest 
of Spanish America, from the time of Columbus to 
that of Hernando Cortez. The work js written with 
special reference to the elucidation of the establish- 
ment of slavery in this country, and on that subject 
contains many interesting developments. The sub- 
ject is one of the most importart in modern history— 
the author is favorably known as a sound thinker and 
a echolar of rare accomplishments—and his work, 
learned, sgholar-like, and yet popular, has been pro- 
nounced, by leading critical authority in England, to 
be one of the most important and valuable contribu- 
tions to historical literature recentiy published in that 
country. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Se Harrer & Brotuers will send the above work bi 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


ROOFING, SHEATHING, BOILER FELTING, PAINTS (:!! colors), CEMENTS, 
&c., prepared ready for use. Send for Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. Liberal inducements to dealers. 

tw CAUTION.—The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing or using any materials for the above 
or similar purposes, purporting to contain ASBESTOS, unless they bear our name and dates of patents. 
H. W. JOHNS, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, Si Maiden Lane, N. Y. Estasiisuep 1855. 


SHARPS RIFLE CO., 


Manufacturers of Patent Breech-loading, Military, 
Sporting, and Creedmoor Rifles. The Best in the 
World. Winner at International and nearly al! other 
pee matches at Creedmoor. (See Official Record.) 
sporting Rifles, - «+ $30 to #38, 
Creedmoor Rifles, with Elevations Sr 1300 yds, $90 & S125, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
AND Orrtce, E. G, WESTCOTT, 
President. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


TO CONSUMPTIV ES.— Many have been 
happy to give their testimony in favor of the use ot 
“Wilbor’s Pure Cod Liver Oil and Lime.” Experience 
has proved it to be a valuable remedy tor Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Diphtheria, and all diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs. Manufactured only by A. B. WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston. 2 Sold by Druggists generally. 


AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


FISHERMEN T 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
tay” Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 


These remarkable instruments possess capacities for musical effects and « xpression never before atta 
C H L D R EN Adapted for Amateur and Professional, and an ornament in any parlor. 22 Beautifal New Styles now ready. 
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Humana, and Piano. The latter never requiring Tuning hea LH 
and giving the Organ the brilliancy and prompt- 
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AUERBACH’S CELLAR. 


‘Tuts ancient locality possesses a double inter- 


est, through its connection with the early Faust 
legend and the academic years of the young 
GOETHE, 


Every stranger who visits the city of 


Leipsic soot finds his way to the old house near 
the market-place, where the sign *‘ AUERBACH'S 
Keller,” nearly on a level with the sidewalk, will 
-uidé him down into the two vaulted chambers 


LY 


which for over four centuries have echoed to the 

He may 

still take Facst’s and Gortne’s place at the head | 
of the table in the farther room, order his wine 
from the seventieth or eightieth successor of the 
original landlord, and while waiting for it, may 
study the curious paintings which have filled the 
semicircular spaces under the arches since the 


song, jest, and revelry of merry souls. 


vear 1525 


| 


Legends of Faret are very nnmerons in Ger 


HARPER'S 


many, but these pictures are the only local rec- 
ords left to our day. WiIbMANN'S Veritable His- 
tory (1599) mentions the year 1525 as the time 
when Faust began publicly to practice his mag- 
ic arts, and the same date upon the pictures 
may signify either the year when they were paint- 
ed or when the event occurred which they illus- 
trate. On this point there is a difference of 
opinion among the antiquarians, since Faust 
fate is mentioned in the inscriptions. AUER- 


pacn’s house was rebuilt in 1530, but the mass- 
ive vaulted cellars were evidently left from the 
The pictures, which were 
| painted by no mean artist, have not only grown 
very dingy, but they were partly repainted in the 
Under the present 
inscriptions, which have also beén renewed, there 
are marks of an older one. probably identical, al-. | 
though this can not now be established as a fact. | 
mit ten feet in length by 


earlier building. 


vears 1636. 1707, and 1759. 


The first pie mire 


WEEKLY. 


four in height) represents Fast with a full 
beard. a ruff around his neck, mantle, and tur 
cap, seated at the head of a table, with a chased 
goblet in his hand. Next to him is a student, 
who with lifted arm is pouring wine from a glass 
apparently as a libation. Seven others are seat- 
ed at the table, two of them about to drink, wlule 


five are playing upon musical imstruments—a 
portable clavichord, a lyre, flute, violin, and bass- 
viol. 


At the left end of the picture there, is a | 
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barrel of wine, with a Ganymede in trunk-hose 
waiting beside it. A small black dog in the fore- 
ground appears to be watching Faust. 

The other picture shows Farst astride of the 
wine-cask, which is flying through the door. 
His face is turned toward the company, and he 
lifts one hand as a parting salutation. The land- 
lord, servants, and students gaze at him and at 
each other with gestures expressive of fear and 


actonishment The six line- of Ge man doggere! 


289 
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at the bottom of the picture also indicate a later 
date, since they refer to Faust’s punishment : 


“ Doctor Favstra, on that tyde, 

As,many a mother’s son did see, 
From Averracu'secellar away did ryde: 
By subtle crafte he did that deede 

Upon a wine-cask speedilie, 
And he received the devil's meede.” 


GortueE: thus followed the main legend in 


bringing Faust to Leipsic after the compact 


\\ 


\ 


~ 


with Mephistopheles. There are some satir 
ieal touches in the scene, however, which show 
that something of his own youthful recollections 
of scenes and incidents witnessed in the famous 
wine-cellar was interwoven with the tradition. 
The other incidents taken from the legends re- 
ceive a different coloring from the circumstance 
that Mephistopheles is made the prineipal actor, 
Facst being a passive and even an unwilling 


enpectator. 
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